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iNTERNATIONAL MUSICAL AND 
EDUCATIONAL AGENCY 
Church, Concert and School Positions Secured 
MRS. BABCOCK 
Carnegie Hall, 
2634 Circle 


New York 
Teiephone: 





DUVAL 
VOICE SPECIALIST 
Italian and French Opera 
In Europe 1926-1927: Hotel Marino, Milan 
New York 200 West 90th St. 
4026 


J. H. 


Address: 


Schuyler 





BURT SCHOOL 

Ear Training, Musical Stenog- 

raphy, Normal Course in Public and Private 

School Music, Special coaching fer church trials. 
Address: Brooklyn School, 48 Lefferts Place 


M. F. 


Sight-Singing, 


MRS. JOHN DENNIS MEHAN 
Voice Expert—Coach—Repertoire 
70 Carnegie Hall, 154 West 57th Street 
ew York City 
began Tuesday, Sept. 7th 
telephone, 1472 Circle 


1926-27 
All appointments by 


Season 





WALTER L. 
Men 
Academy of Teachers of Singing 
ART OF SINGING 
Ave., N. Y. Tel. 4345 Cathedral 


BOGERT 


iber American 


25 Claremont 





CASELOTTI 


OperRA COACH 


GUIDO H. 
Voice 


(Twenty years of successtu 


TEACHER AND 
] teaching in New York) 


233 So. Broadway, Los Angeles, California 


ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT 
ART OF SINGING 

172 West 79th Street, New York 
Telephone 7122 Trafalgar 





ESPERANZA GARRIGUE 

ART OF SINGING 
METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE STUDIOS 
1425 Broadway, N. Phone 2634 Penn. 





THE BOICE STUDIO 
Susan S. Boice, Soprano-Teacher of Singing 
Studio: Chickering Hall, 7C 
Telephone: Plaza 2690 
Home Telephone: Plaza 7938 
Auditions by appointment 





ROSS DAVID 
VOCAL 
59 West 
Phone: 


STUDIOS 
56th Street 
Circle 2297 





NORA LEE SMITH 
SOPRANO—TEACHER OF 
205 West 57th Street, New 
»10 CLA 


VOICE 
York 
Telephone 6057 


fe. 
Circle 





SCIAPIRO 


VIOLINIST 


MICHEL 
10N SoLo 
Sole Associate Teacher of 
OTAKAR SEVCIK 
55 West 73d Street, New York City 
Telephone 9002 Trafalgar 





M. ROEDER 
TEACHER OF PIANO 
Technic—] nterpretation—Theory 


Normal Course for Teachers 
607-608 Carnegie Hall, New York 


Uptown Studio: 425 West 160th St., New York 





MARION TALLEY, Taught 
SALVATORE AVITABILE, 


Voice SPECIALIST 


By 


Metropolitan Opera House Building 


1425 Broadway, New York. Tel. Pennsylvania 2634 





PURDON ROBINSON 
THE VOICE 
Co-worker with Dr. H. Holbrook Curtis for 
many years 
Teacher of Riccarpo Martin, Luca Botta, Bianca 
Soroya, ReEp MILLER, Cxecitia Lorrus and many 
others. Author of “Song Secrets,” “The Im- 
yortance of Vocal Diagnosis.” 
James es neker said: “Mr. Robinson’s words 
are golden.” 


245 West 75TH St., New York. Trafalgar 3651 


LAWRENCE WARD 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
il use Bldg — 


New 


Opera 
‘. Ave 


Broadway, 
7 Elwood 


WIL DE RMANN 
MUSIC AND A 


(Mary Wildermann, 


INSTITUTE 


LIE D ARTS 


Leschetizky ) 


teachers’ 
artists; 


education, 
eminent 


special 


Complete musica 
European 


course; ftacults ot 
certificates. 


Hell, N. Y., 


dipiomas, 


Steinway and St. George, S. 1 


IARLES LEE TRACY 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION 

Certified Leschetizky Exponent 

Hall 832-3, New York City 


Carnegie Studs, 


EDERICK E. BRISTOL 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
466 West 153rd Street, New York City 


FR 


HENRIETTA SPEKE-SEELEY 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Metropolitan Opera House Studios, 1425 Broad- 
way, New York 
New Rochelle Studio, 69 Locust Ave. 
Residence Tel., Adirondack 4344 





MINNA KAUFMANN 


Instruction; Lehmann Method 
(Formerly of New York) 
Maripoe Ave., Pittsburgh, 

Secy 


MME. 


Pa 
J. Cartall, 





HENRIETTE MICHELSON 
PIANIST AND TEACHER 
EXPONENT AND Pupit oF MatTHay 
Address: 149 East 61st Street, New York 
Regent 2357 





BENNO KANTROWITZ 
ACCOMPANIST and COACH 
Teacher of Piano and Theory 
1425 Broadway 
STUDIOS , 270 Ft. Washington Ave. 
'New York 
Pennsylvania 2634 — 


Phones: Wadsworth 3303 


ANITA RIO 
SOPRANO 
for a Few Pupils 
i Street, New York 


MME. 


1és 


2ét 


Vacant 
360 West 


Phone: € 


helsea 





WARD-STEPHENS 

Litt: Lenmann's Ideas of Vocal 
New York 
afternoons 


Technic 


Studio: 680 Madison Ave., 


Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday 





ERNEST CARTER 

COMPOSER - CONDUCTOR 

69th New York City 
Telephone: Rhinelander 8623 


115 East Street 





GRACE HOFHEIMER 
CONCERT PIANIST AND TEACHER 
Steinway Hall, 109 West 57th Street 
New York, N. Y. Phone Circle 8178 





PP MITTELL 

VIOLINIST 
MANY WELL 
ARTISTS 


PHILI 


TEACHER Ol KNOWN 


Eighth ee 


Columbus 


Van Dyke Studios, 939 Avenue, 


Telephone 1370 





PAUL EISLER 
Assistant Conductor, Metropolitan Opera Company 
Voice TRAINING, 


Studio 71, 


CoaCHING, REPERTOIRE 
Metropolitan Opera House Blidg., 


1425 Broadway, N. ¥ 





ELIZABETH K. PATTERSON 
SCHOOL OF SINGING 
Studio: 336 West 89th Street 


Phone: 10167 Schuyler 





LUYSTER 
in Sight Singing 
(Formerly Met. Opera Co.) 
“A Maker of Readers.” No instrument used. 
Both classes and individual instruction 
Carr East 34th St. 
2838W, Rockville Center 


WILBUR A 
Specialist 


Teacher for 


also 53 


1e ge 


Residence Phone: 





FRANCIS 


CONCERT 


ROGERS 

BARITONE AND 
)F SINGING 

New York City 


y of Teachers of Singing 


TEACHER 


144 East Ban Street. 


Member American Academ 





MU SIC EDUCATION STUDIOS 


mbe Ave. (West 1 
Adva rt 


AND Dancin¢ 
= LATION 
Dir 


EDOARDO PETRI 
Master of Arts Columbia University 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Endorsed by world famous singers and 
educators 


Studio: 1425 Broadway : - 


New York 


Phone 2628 Peandeietie 





HANNA BROCKS 
LYRIC COLORATURA SOPRANO 
Concerts—Recitals—Instruction 
Studio: 157 West 73rd Street, New York 
Phone: 3312 Susquehanna 
Summer Class July-September, Bedford, Pa. 





LILLIAN SHERWOOD-NEWKIRK 
_ _ART OF SINGING 
1425 Broadway, Studio 32, (Metro- 
politan Opera House Bldg.), N. was 
Wednesdays and Saturdays. 


All Mail to 11 Morgan Avenue, Norwalk, Conn. 





EKDWARD K. MACRUM 
VOICE TEACHER AND COACH 
Director of Music, Tompkins Avenue Congrega 
tional Church, Brooklyn, N. 
35 East Ninth St., New York 
Apollo Studios, "Brooklyn 
Home telephone Lafayette 6433 





JESS 


IE FENNER HILL 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Metropolitan Opera House Studios, 1425 Broadway, 


New York. Phones: Pennsylvania 2634 and 2688 





FRANCIS STUART 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Pupil of Lamperti the Elder 
“Being im full pe 

singing. he has the ability to 
Francesco Lamperti. 

Hall Studio 


MR. 


ssession of 


my method of 
torm great artists 
New 


Carnegie York City 





HARRIET VAN EMDEN 
SOPRANO 

Teaching at Curtis Institute, 

two days weekly. 

Available New York studio two days weekly. 


322 W. 72d St., New York Endicott 8178 


Philadelphia, 


Tel. 





MME. 
TEACHER OF 
West 83rd Street 


Telephone 


EMMA RODERICK 
SINGING 

New York, N. Y 
9685 


317 
Endicott 





WILLIAM THORNER 
VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH 
Address: 209 West 79th Street, New York City 





CHRISTIAAN KRIENS 
COMPOSER, corer CTOR, VIOLINIST 
NSTRUCTOR 
e.. Kriens Symphony Club 
American School for Orchestra Players. A 
vacancies for string and wind instruments. 
303 Carnegie Hall 
1350 Circle 


First 
tew 


Telephone: 





ALBERT VON DOENHOFF 

PIANIST, COMPOSER, TEACHER 

251 West 102d Street, New York 
Phone: Riverside 0366 





FREDERICK RIESBERG, A.A.G.O. 
PIANO INSTRUCTION 
Studied under Reinecke—Classics; Scharwenka 
-style; iszt—Technic. New York School ot 
Music and Arts, 26 West 86th Street. Telephone 
Schuyler 4140. Courses arranged to suit indi 
vidual requirements. 
Personal address, 
Telephone: 


408 West 150th Street 
Edgecombe 6250 





CARL FIQUE 
Piano 
KATHERINE NOACK FIQUE 


Dramatic Soprano 
FIQUE MUSICAL INSTITUTE 
128 De Kalb Avenue, Brooklyn 





DUDLEY BUCK 
TEACHER 
West End 


Phone 


OF SINGING 
441 Avenue 


New York 


Endicott 7449 





MRS. ROBINSON DUFF 
VOICE 
235 East 62nd 


Telephone 


Street, New York 
Rhinelander 7900 





DR. DANIEL SULLIVAN 


Teacher of International Artists 
ALICE NEILSEN, GEORGES BAKLANOFF, 
LYDIA LYPKOVSKA 
132 West 74th Street New York City 
1291 Louise Carroll, Secy. 


Phone: Trafalgar 





SOPHIA CEHANOVSKA 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 

Petrograd Conservat 

Geneva Conservatory 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Professor ry 
L 1ureate 


Place, 


JOHN BLAND 
TENOK 

me ol 

OIC 

ARTHU k K 
hast 37t! 
Pelephone 


Calvary Choir 
PRODUCTION 
HART INGTON, Assistant 
Street New York 
( aledonia 0919 


157 


DANIEL VISANSKA, Violinist 
Nine years of successful teaching and 
Concertizing in Berlin 
West 104 St., Apt. 44, New York 
Phone Academy 0540 
Ih ummit, N, pe Mondays 
Stamiord aud New Canaan, Conn., Wednesdays 





Address: 250 





SCHOEN-RENE 
West New York 
Telephone: 8345 


MME. 


235 


Street, 
Endicott 


7\st 


leachbug im Germany during summer 





BRUNO H 


SINGING 
English, Fr: 


UHN 

LESSONS AND COAC ee 
> and German S ng repertor 

New 
Circle 542 


h Street, 
baehene 


York 





H. COLLIER GROUNDS 

Organist-Director at Church of Our Lady ot 
Esperanza, N. Y. 

From London, England. 

Experienced Teacher and Concert Pianist 
Accompanist: Organist: Coach: Harmony 
Appointments by letter for lessons in both Ne» 
York and Brooklyn 
Address: 32 St. Paul's Place, Brooklys 

one: Buckminster 1458 
Open during July and August for (rgan 























September 1, 1927 


t TOMARS 


VOICE SPECIALIST 
; corrects and rebuilds 
voices 
E GUARANTEE 
STUDIOS 
106 Central Park West 
New York Telephone: Endicott 5654 


§ MARGOLIS sit 


t 1425 Broadway, Sulte 38. New York City 


Veice am in 








“Not all may become Artists, but everyone can 
be taught to sing artistically. 


HAGGERTY-SNELL Emme 


ETROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE STUDIO 1425 Breadway, New York 
Suite 15. Phone: 2634 Pennsylvania 


: SHAFFNER === 


“JOHN FINNEGAN 


TENOR 
Soloist St. Patrick's we =~ N. Y. 
Address: 4260-77th St., Ekmburst N.Y. Phone Hevemeyer 


Frederick Southwick 


———, ie VOICE—CONCERT BARITONE 
609 Carnegie Hall, New York 


COENRAAD V. BOS 


ACCOMPANIST—COACHING 
te Now York City November Let. 1 1984, until March Ist, 





ay. ae, m9 .’ 





2398-) 

















MUSICAL 
PAUL MORENZO 


Teacher of Singing 


14 Budapesterstrasse, BERLIN, W 50 
Cable address, American Express Co., A B C code 


MME. GITA GLAZE 
VOICE PRODUCTION 


Address pd West 80th oe New York 
ne 0634 Endicott 


RALPH ANGELL 


ACCOMP. 
125 22d Street, po Piights, i. 6. 
Telephone: Havemeyer 3800 


Burnerdene MIASON 


DRAMATIC CONTRALTO 
Concert, Recital and Oratorio 
Management: Wilson Lamb, Metropolitan Bidg., Orange, N J. 


MME. LILLIAN CROXTON 


COLORATURA SOPRANO 


weer Shen Lillian Croxton, nae Hamilton 
rd Street New York City 


ETHEL GLENN HIER 


Composer-Pianist 
Phe in Piano and Harmony 
347 West 55th Street N 


: DEMMS SOPRANO 


E CONCERT-ORATORIO- RECITAL 
627 West 110th S8t., N. Y. Tel. 4947 Cathedral 


FRANCIS GREER GOODMAN 
BARITONE—TEACHER OF SINGING 


662 E. 18th St. Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Tel. 0102 Ingersoll 


“Spring Is — “Joyous Youth” “Bubbies” 
d Other Songs by 


MABELANNA CORBY 


From Your Dealer or Direct 
ORBY-LEWI 
INCERT SONG 
65 Orange Road Montclair, New Jersey 

















ew York 














COMPOSER-PIANIST 
2220 Canyon Drive, 


Hollywood, Calif. 


an HAMMANN 


PIANIST 
1716 Chestnut Street Philadelphia 





(DILLING 


HARPIST 


La ~ ty Studio: 25 W. 5) & 
York ON. ¥. Tol. Circle 1617 


EARLE LAROS 


PIANIST-CONDUCTOR 
Manager: Sherman K. Smith 
1840 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


Meyer Posner 


CONDUCTOR—COMPOSER 
Teacher of Harmony, Counterpoint, etc., 
Address: 1976 Lexington Ave., New York 
Telephone: 0391 Harlem 


ALBERTO 


BIMBONI 


Teacher of Singing 


2025 Broadway, New York 
Telephone 6074 Endicott 


S WARFORD "scr" 
t SEKTBERG “ses 


"4g West 40th St, New York City 

















SERGEI 


KLIBANSKY 


VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 


Studio : 205 W. 57th St. 
New York City 
10324 Circle 


— WILD 


Address care of 


Apollo Musical Club, 243 So. Wabash Ave. 
Chicago, Ill. 








Mrs. HALL McALLISTER 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
al Management 
384 en a Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


John Prindle Scott 


SONG WRITER 
The Scottage 
McDonough, Chen. Co., N. Y. 


KARLETON HACKETT 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Kimball Hall, 


ARTHUR DUNHAM 


CONDUCTOR 
BOSTON ENGLISH OPERA COMPANY 


ELLA BACKUS-BEHR 


231 West 96th Street, New York 


PHONE 1464 RIVERSIDE 
S: WESLEY SEARS 


St. James Church 


22d and Walnut Sts., Philadelphia 
ORGAN RECITALS INSTRUCTION 


RUDOLPH REUTER 


= Pianist == — 
IN AMERICA 1927-1928 
Haensel & Jones, eet Hall, 113 West 57 St., N.Y. 
or Mr. Virgil Smith, Fine Arts Bidg., Chicago 


CAROLINE BEESON FRY 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


Studios: 
810 Carnegie Hall, New York Circle 0321 
2 Orchard Parkway, White Plains, N. Y. 
Phone 3200 White Plains 


R. and MRS. 


ow Howwen HUSS 


Joint Recitals 
Piano and Voice Specialists 
Entire Preparation to Concert Stage 
Special Courses for teachers 


























Studio: 809 Steinway Bidg., 113 W. 57th St 
Address: 144 ©. 460th St. : 


Tel. Mott Haven 6363. New York 





COURIER 


TOFT TRABILSEE 
Vocal Studios 


154 West 78th Street 
New York 


Tel.: 1965 Endicott 


GRACE G. GARDNER 
EUROPE—NEW YORK 
Artist Teacher 


“Singer and vocal 
nized as a Voice Builder, Voice Repairer and Coach.” 

Special Course in Diction. Pupils prepared for Opera, 
Oratorio and Concert. Teacher of Lacille Lawrence and 
many other successful singers. Studios: Hotel Gibson, 
Cincinnati, Obio. 


com M OWE 


30 West 72nd St., 











Voice 
Training 
New York City. Tel. 2165 Endicott 


BERGEY 


Chicago Opera School 
Lyon & Healy Bidg., Chicago 


ELLEN KINSMAN MANN 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
608 Fine Arts Bullding Chicago, Ill. 


Louise St. John WESTERVELT 


wencutes % a 
School “, or 
09 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


K RAF T 


Concert - TENOR - Oratorio 


Associated with Frank La Forge 
14 West 68th St. New Yor 


GEHRKEN 
“Able technic and fine 
Brooklyn Eagle 

Rapidly gaining unique reputation.” — 











Columbia 





City 





Concert 
pl 


Mzmym>s | SCRA 


. oria. 
stman School of Music, Rochester, N. Y. 


KARL RECKZEH 


PIANIST 
KIMBALL HALL 





CHICAGO 


CLARENCE DICKINSON 


Concert Organist 


Organist aad Director, Brick : oe. o— 
Beth- Union Theo! 
ew York 


BUTLER = 


Concerts 
PUPILS ACCEPTED 
2 Fine Arts Buliding Chicago, Ill. 








2 >ZZ>r 


3 
LAZAR S. SAMOILOFF 


Bel Canto 
Studios 


eo 


309 West 85 St., 


New York City 
Telephone 3475 Endicott 


POLIA MELIDES - HERMIDES 


Piane and Vocal Instraction 
VIENNA SCHOOL 
Studio: 344 Fort Washington or N. Y. City 
Telephone Wadsworth 9983—9-11 A. M. 


MARTA WILLIAMS ‘ust 
A. OF SINGING 
Clear, Definite Instruction and Immediate 


Demonstration of Correct Voice Placement. 
148 W. 72nd St., N. ¥. C. Tel. Trafalgar 4829 


‘ROWLEY ==" 


= vest 
ritone Soloist, Cathedral 
n the Divine 


MINTZ 


SOPRANO 
Teacher of Singing 
Residence Studio: 312 West 108th St., New York 
Telephone: Academy 0573 


LJUNGKVIST 


TENOR 
282 West End Avenue (Near 73rd St.), New York Tel. 1547 Endicatt 


OHN BARNES WELLS, Tenor 


RECITALS—ORATORIO 


319 West 95th Strect, New York 
Telephone: 8744 Riverside 











is are 


THoights “eit 














ARCHIBALD Concert 
Accompanist 


SESSIONS ‘“*c: 


810 CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK CITY 
Tuesday and Wednesday Circle 0321 


FAY FOSTER 
Composer, Vocal and Dramatic Coach 
Dramatic readings to music and costume numbers, 


ARTHUR M, BURTON 


JEANNETTE DURNO 


hicago 

















HAMILTON MORRIS 


Soprano CONDUCTOR Teacher 
$35 Lineoln Place, Brooklyn, N. ¥. Tel. 6935 Lafayette 


SIBYL SAMMIS MacDERMID 


SOPRANO 
312 Riverside, New York 


Pam 





Puplis Accepted. 


BELLE — SILVERMAN 


Teacher of oss 
Studio: New York edneadays 
Metropolitan Opera House Bldg. Phone: Penn. 2634 
Newark, N. J., 30 Johnson Ave. 
Phone: Wav 4200 


MARK OSTER 


Baritone-Vocal Teacher 








DAVID ZALISH 


PIANIST—TEACHER 
181 East 92nd Street, Brooklyn, 


BIRDICE BLYE fi: 


5424 Blackstone Avenue, Chicago 
STEINWAY PIANO USED 


ALEXANDER KISSELBURGH 


BARITONE 
ORATORIO, 


Circle 5231 


N. Y. 








CONCERTS, 
Steinway Hall 


Hardesty Johnson 


Studio: 8A 29 W. &7th St., New York 
Phone: 2608 Plaza 


NIORMAN CURTIS 


PIANIST and TEACHER 
29 East 27th Street, New York City Madison Square 4539 


ORCHESTRAS 
% Method. 
New York City 














Studi 1425 Kimball Bidg. Chicago, Ii. 


Vv. COLOMBATI 
VOICE PLACEMENT — COACHING 
Teacher of Josephine Lacchese 
Studio: 226 West 70th onsen 

Susquehanna 1} 


New York 
Cecilia 
a GR AMER 


Address 161 West 86th St., New York Telephone 8338 Schuyler 


*<DANIELL 


VOICE BUILDER 

G Diaphragmatic Breathing and Voice Placement 

E Studios: 131 West 110th St., New, York City 
Telephone Monument 077 


;>LOWE 


Cc 
A 
R 
Oo VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH 
L 
I 
N 
E 














Theatrical Singers’ Troubles Adjusted 
Studio: Chickering Hall, 29 W. 57th St. 
(Studio 7A) New York 
Plaza 2690 





ANTONIO MEL 


American Baritone 
Care of Musicat Covrize 
113 West 57th St., New York 
Hardman Piane 





NATIONAL OPERA CLUB OF AMERICA, Ine. 


America’s greatest organization for 
the furthering of interest in Opera 


Apply te President for all Information 


Baroness Katharine E. Von Kienner 
1730 Broadway, New York 
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The Best Bargain is Quality— 


6 Rowe Conover is one of the few great Pianos of 
today which is still being built af its — 
maker : 

1 Its continued use in euch ingtitutions as the 
University of Chicago, University of Illinois, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin and Northwestern Univer- 
sity is the best proof of its satisfactory tone 
qualities and durability 





A.B.Chase 


“America’s Finest Piano” 


Established 1875 


A. B. CHASE PIANO CO. 
Norwalk, Ohio 





Division United Piano Corporation 


Send for free illustrated Art Catalog 
THE CABLE COMPANY, Chicago MAKERS 


“The DUO-AR 


‘Reproducing ‘Piano 


Obtainable in 
STEINWAY , STECK » WEBER 
WHEELOCK, STROUD and AEOLIAN 

Grand and Upright Pianos 


The 
AEOLIAN COMPANY 


Foremost Makers of Musical Instruments 
in the World 


AEOLIAN HALL 
New York City 




















THE 


Original Welte-Built Welte Mignon 


CONSOLE REPERFORMING PLAYER for 
GRAND PIANOS and INTERIOR MECHANISMS 
in GRAND and UPRIGHT PIANOS 


With a Great Library of Original Welte-Mignon Music Rolls 
Consisting of over 2,500 Records by the Greatest Pianists 


WELTE-MIGNON CORPORATION 


GEORGE W. GITTINS, President 





New York City 


cu MUSIC 


695 Fifth Avenue 
You can’t buy better— 


(]} why pay more? 


ENTURY {gives you the world’s best music 
beautifully printed on the best paper! What 
more can sheet music be! There are over 2500 com- 
positions in the Century catalogue all 15c—(20c in 


Office and Warerooms: 


(a 























The Finest Piano Action in the World 


WESSELL, NICKEL & GROSS 


Gives the Pianist the Touch that Creates 
True Tone Color 


Canada), all certified to be exactly as the masters 
wrote them. Ask for Century—Patronize the Century 
dealer. Complete catalogue of over 2500 compositions 
free on request. 


Thousands of successful teachers use and recommend 
CENTURY CERTIFIED MUSIC exclusively—be- 
cause they know it is all that good music can be at 


¢ half the price or less; and they know 


parents appreciate the saving. 
THE BEAUFORT 
140 West 57th Street 
Tel. 3053 Circle 


Manufactured in New York, U. S. A. 


FMErGon 


Known as “The Sweet-Toned Emerson” 








CENTURY MUSIC PUBLISHING CO. 
203 W. 40th Street, New York City 


VIGTOR HARRI 


TEACHER OF SINGING IN ALL ITS BRANCHES 
(Member of the American Academy of Teachers of Singing) 


























EUNICE HOWARD 


PIANIST 
Management: GUILD HALL, INC. 
113 West 57th Street New York 


DORWIN’S stonio 


A School of Individual Instruction 
528), Penn St. Reading, Pa. 


ROCKEFELLER 


PIANIST 


Studio: 15 East 38th St., New York 
Lexington 10126 


WALTER LEARY 


BARITONE 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 134 West 87th St., N. Y. C. 
Tel. Schuyler 0480 

















GERMANY’S FOREMOST 
OPERATIC BUREAU 


Special official representative: Berlin 
State Opera. Placing artists with Munich, 
Dresden and ail other leading German 
houses. Also Barcelona and 
Correspondence in English. 


opera 
Madr id. 


MERTENS, BERLIN 
Dorotheen Strasse 78 











MARION F. LEDOS 


SOPRANO 
American Concert Management, 
Chickering Halil, 27-29 West 57th , 
New York City 


WILLIAM J. REDDICK 


TEACHER OF PIANO 
HARMONY AND COMPOSITION 
Residence: 319 West 95th St., N. Y. Phone: River 1002 


Beatrice MacCue 


CONTRALTO 
At present touring Europe 


STRASSNER 
Conductor HECKSCHER FOUNDATION ORCHESTRA 
“Would have stirred civic pride in many 
musical communities.”"—Times. 
Studie: 522 Steinway Hall 109 W. S7th St., New York 


GLEASON === 


ROCHESTER, N. Y 


© STALLINGS | oan 


SOPRANO 
5 6 East 36th St. 


New York City 
Tel. Caledonia 2295 


MUSICAL BUREAU 


SCHOOL AND CHURCH 
POSITIONS SECURED 
Only First Class Artists Engaged 


J. DENIAU 


117 West 61st Street, New York 
Columbus 10012 














OrOnmrzr| ZO0=ue 








since 1849 


Emerson Piano Co., Div. United Piano Corporation, Norwalk, 0. 




















- TENOR 


VOICE—TEACHING 


Instruction-That-Builds 
oF a Telephone 
Tra. 3614 


TAMME 





FRANCES SEDDON 
ANCES SEDDON DUZEE 


310 West 7ist St., New York 


HAROLD 


Tenor—Voice Teacher 


ELENORE ALTMAN 


ON PIANO FACULTY INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART 
Studio: 360 RIVERSIDE DRIVE 


VAN 


Phone 7940 Trafalgar 





Apply Secretary Room $17 


MILAN oe 








NEW YORK 





LUSK 


Concert Violinist 


118 North La Salle Street, Chicago 


The 
our ad appears 
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PRAGUE RELUCTANT TO LET ZEMLINSKY GO; 
GERMAN ACADEMY BEWAILS LOSS OF FINKE 


Puccini’s Turandot a Disappointment—Leide-Tedesco, an American, Conducts Final Concert of Czech Philharmonic 


PraGuE—The musical season is over and preparations for 
the next season—which promise much enjoyment—are al- 
ready in hand. 

One important event which the chronicler must remember 
with suitable impression is Alexander Zemlinsky’s farewell 
from Prague. He was for over fifteen years head of the 
New German Theater, as a worthy successor to Gustav 
Mahler who, at one time, as a young, budding artist had 
strived to attain the same position under Angelo Neumann. 

Zemlinsky’s deep grounded art succeeded 
in maintaining the German stage in Prague 
at the same high artistic level during the 
first years of the political storm when it had 
to fight under the greatest financial difficul- 
ties, as in the times of peace, and particularly 
the era to which Angelo Neumann had 
brought the renown of one of the first and 
the most perfect German stages. He was 
the modern artist in Prague who did not 
pass over worthy appearances of musical 
life carelessly, but who knew very well how 
to differentiate between chaff and wheat, and 
therefore preferred to desist from the 
acquisition of a novelty which did not con- 
tain convincing proof of artistic merit. 

The patching up of modern music was not 
his ideal and he therefore preferred to re- 
fresh his répertory from old compositions. 
He enriched it with worthy operas of the old 
style and put his whole care and love into 
the renaissance and lasting revival of the 
Mozart operas which, under his guidance, 
became brilliant expositions of the German 
stage. Dramatic, live Mozart style was his 
device, and year by year, for its realization, 
he created an ensemble which would have 
dignified any court stage. 

But Zemlinsky also understood how to 
create the dominating spirit on the concert 
platform. It would, however, be impossible 
for me to enumerate all the thrilling: oppor- 
tunities which he has offered us. The fact 
that he was one of the most frequent and 
favored guest conductors of the Czech Phil- 
harmonic Society speaks for the undivided 
respect which he enjoyed both from Ger- 
mans and Czechs here. This society always 
achieved wonders under his guidance, and 
especially in the interpretation of Gustav 
Mahler was he triumphant. : 

It was characteristic of the artist that 
Mozart’s Figaro’s Wedding was chosen as 
his farewell performance. It is unnecessary 
to report that on this occasion he was the 
recipient of the unusual homage of both 
public and artists. 

The best wishes of the citizens of Prague 
accompany him on his new sphere of labor 
in Berlin, where he will find that larger 
field for his artistic talent, which Berlin, 
in its vastness, can offer as against the 
minuteness of Prague. Zemlinsky’s last deed 
in Prague was the interpretation of Gustav 
Mahler’s eighth symphony, a work to which 
he clings with peculiar attachment. For the 
first time since its existence, the province of 
Prague and the Southern German Singing 
Union combined their wholehearted efforts 
in the rendition of the choral part. 

The last novelty in the theater was 
Krenek’s Jonny Spielt Auf (an account of 
which has previously appeared in these col- 
umns) to which Zemlinsky—thanks to his 
unusual power of interpretation—assured the 
same intoxicating success. Another operatic 
novelty, The Bagpipe Player Svanda, by 
Jaromir Weinberger, a native composer, was 
not the success one expected. His style is 
too unsteady, giving one the impression that 
he could not concentrate, therefore mingling 
one form with another. The theme of this 
opera emanates from one of the favorite 
Czech folk pieces. 

Although every effort had been made by 
the management of the Czech National Theater, under the 
artistic direction of Ottokar Ostrcil, to ensure Puccini's 
Turandot a successful performance, it was a great dis- 
appointment, there being no demand by the public. 

Mention must be made of the one thousandth Jubilee per- 
formance of Smetana’s Bartered Bride, which stands su- 
preme in the history of art. This figure alone shows with 
absolute certainty what this classical work—with which the 
history of the Czech National Opera begins—means to Czech 
musical life. 

The performance was preceded with a lecture of an hour’s 
duration by Prof. Zkenek Nejedly, the Music Historian who 
is familiarly acquainted with Smetana’s life, in which he 
related the story of the work, naming the directors who 
have performed it and the artists who have collaborated in 
the National theater. The surviving artists were invited by 
the Directors to attend the performance and a place of 
honor was allotted to them among the nobility who were 
present. The public soon noticed the happy thought and 
applauded the veteran artists as Nejedly mentioned their 
names. Special ovations were accorded the octogenarian 
Krdéssing, who had sung in many hundred performances. 

It has been previously stated that the German theater has 
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suffered a great loss by the departure of Zemlinsky ; it must 
also be mentioned that the German Academy of Music and 
Production of Art bewails the loss of its administrative 
director Fidelio Finke, who has gone to his well earned 
rest. Finke belongs to the founders of the German Academy 
of Music, which became necessary, as at the State Conserva- 
toire the Czech language is the only one allowed for examin- 
ations and German scholars could no longer follow the 
courses. Although the Academy is not assured of its ma- 
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PIERRE MONTEUX, 


who recently completed his first guest appearances as conductor of the Hollywoed 
concerts and the Stadium concerts in New York, winning extraordinary success in 
York press was 
noteworthy, recalling his admirable work as former conductor at the Metropolitan ly 
and as conductor for five years of the Boston Symphony Orchestra. : 
sailed on the S. S. Rochambeau on August 17 in order to share the season with 
Mengelberg as conductor of the Concertgebouw Orchestra, leading that celebrated 
Immediately after his work in Amsterdam, 
Mr. Monteux sails for Philadelphia to assume the leadership of the Philadelphia 
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Orchestra for the last three months of the coming season. 
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terial needs, he has succeeded in making a scholastic estab- 
lishment worthy of notice and has won artists of international 
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A. S. of C. A. and P. Starts 24 Injunction Suits 


The American Society of Composers, Authors and Pub- 
lishers has filed twenty-four injunction and damage suits on 
behalf of Jerome H. Remick & Co., Irving Berlin Inc., 
Leo Feist Inc., Robins-Engel Inc., Harms Inc., De Sylva, 
Brown, Henderson & Shapiro, Nerbstein & Co., against 
managers of hotels, cabarets, road houses and amusement 
halls in the Catskill Mountain district. 

The actions are based upon the performance, in the resorts 
conducted by the defendants, of copyrighted song and dance 
hits without license from the publishers and without pay- 
ment of royalties. In each case the plaintiffs, who are 
represented by Nathan Burkan, attorney for the society, 
demand a permanent injunction and not less than $250, the 
minimum amount of damages authorized by the copyright 
law in cases of this kind. 

The Society was founded in 1914 by Victor Herbert, 
Silvio Hein, Gustave Kerker, Louis Hirsch, Glenn Mac- 
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Donough, Raymond Hubbell, George Maxwell, Jay Wit- 
mark and Nathan Burkan, the Society’s attorney. 


“WE,” AN ORCHESTRAL FANTASY 
DEDICATED TO COL. LINDBERGH, 
PLEASES STADIUM AUDIENCE 


James P. Dunn, the Composer, Called to Stage Three Times 
to Acknowledge Hearty Applause—Work Descriptive of 
Aviator’s Transatlantic Flight—Van MHoogstraten 
Offers Several First Time 
James P. Dunn, of Jersey City, N. J., composer of several 
well known orchestral works and many songs, is the only 
musician so far to put into symphonic music 
the story of Col. Charles A. Lindbergh’s 
famous aeroplane flight from New York to 
Paris. Mr. Dunn began this new work on 
June 4 of this year and concluded it on June 
27. It was immediately accepted by Con- 
ductor Van Hoogstraten for presentation 
with the New York Philharmonic Orchestra 
at the Stadium Concerts, and despite the rain 
a large audience turned out to hear its 

premiere performance on August 27. 
Mr. Dunn writes as follows regarding the 
composition : 
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“Although it is incidentally a description 
of the flight of the aeroplane—its tuning up, 
taking-off, and subsequent solitary flight over 
the wastes of the ocean—it is primarily a 
tonal celebration of the indomitable courage, 
perseverance, and will power of Charles A 
Lindbergh. 

“The compositidn opens with an allegro 
movement, 4-4 time. After a roll on the 
percussion, a two-measure theme is an 
nounced: this is the main theme of the work, 
and by the incisiveness and propulsive force 
of its rhythm, is meant to be characteristic 
of the courage of the intrepid airman. 

“The tempo changes to allegro moderato 

(two-four). In this section, the percussion 
instruments play a prominent part. It is 
meant to be descriptive of the tuning up of 
the plane, the spinning of the propeller, the 
banging and hammering incident to tighten- 
ing nuts and bolts, the pouring in of gas and 
oil. An unusual feature of the instrumenta- 
tion is the directing of the cellos to play on 
the wooder tailpiece, thereby producing an 
approximate ‘F’ in pitch. Presently the plane 
hops off, to the accompaniment of a fire 
engine siren. The tempo quickens, and we 
have suggestions of storm and sleet, the roar 
of the engines and propeller. 
_ “The third section is andante, the time 
meessantly changing (3-4, 4-4, 5-4), and is 
rather lyric in character. At first the mood 
is somber, but iit presently brightens. 1 
imagined the thoughts I conceived that Lind 
bergh must have had as the plane flew over 
the solitary desolate ocean, his rejection of 
the idea of turning back, and his will power 
to persist to the end. 

“The concluding section is an allegro, 
meant to depict the arrival and triumph. I 
could think of no better way of musically 
suggesting this than by the employment of 
Yankee Doodle,—though of course not rid- 
ing ona pony. There are at first only faint 
suggestions of this, and also of Dixie; but 
presently it is combined with the main 
(Lindbergh) theme, and becoming more 
persistent, is developed, and finally we have 
the triumph which is sought to be achieved 
by the combination of the Star Spangled 
Banner with Yankee Doodle, followed quick- 
_ by fragments of the Marsellaise and 
Dixie. Presently we have the Lindbergh 
theme in lyric form, and then another period 
of turmoil and struggle. In introducing this, 
I had in mind the struggle that our hero 
must have had in keeping his poise and self 
control. This, to my mind, was almost as 
glorious as the flight itself. Presently the 
Lindbergh theme is announced in grandiose 
form. The tempo is accelerated to molto 
vivace, and the work closes with a final 
statement of the main theme, maestoso. 

“The work is scored for piccolo, two flutes, English horn, 
two clarinets, bass clarinet, two bassoons, double-bassoon, 
four horns, three trumpets, three trombones, tuba, harp, 
timpani, bass drum, cymbals, snare drum, long drum, triangle 
glockenspiel, xylophone, wooden rattle, tamtam, fire engine 
siren, and strings. ; 
_“The score bears the inscription, ‘To my good friend 
Tom McDermott’ (Tom is Jersey City’s famous operatic 
ice-man, who has not missed a performance at the Metro- 
politan in over twenty years).” 

Not unlike Converse’s Flivver Ten Million and several 
other modernistic works, Mr. Dunn has utilized every sort 
of contrivance in the first section to describe the preparation 
and the flight. It can be said truthfully that one’s thoughts 
flew overseas with the lone pilot as Van Hoogstraten led his 
orchestra through these early passages of the music. Then 
with the intermingling of strains of Dixe, Yankee Doodle 
The Star-Spangled Banner and the Marsellaise, all surround- 
ing the main Lindbergh theme, the plane and aviator land 
safely in all their triumph. 

Of course throughout the entire composition Mr. Dunn 

(Continued on page 25) 
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MUSIC AND HEREDITY 


By L. E. Eubanks 





The three great molders of human life are heredity, en- 
vironment and volition. With these three influences working 
for the same end, the goal is certain, unavoidable. In other 
words, if both your parents were great musicians, and you 
grew up in a musical atmosphere, heredity and environment 
would give you — favorable chances to be a musician. 
If, in addition, you love music and have the will (volition) 
to apply meet reasonably—you will be a musician. 

So much, we all grant. But of this ideal triune founda- 
tion, which is the indispensable third, can the person with 
indifferent heredity, as regards music, become distinctively 
musical ? 

Authorities who argue that heredity 
tant element cite the Bach family, 
twenty eminent musicians and thirty or forty of less fame. 
It would be absurd to deny that music ran in the Bach 
blood; and who could reasonably claim that Beethoven’s 
ability to publish compositions at thirteen years of age was 
ly acquired? Music was born in Mozart, or he could 
not have composed when only five years old. 

But about the time one is ready to concede that really 
great musical ability is a gift to certain families, some writer 
or lecturer presents the other side—and those who seek the 
truth know little more than they did to begin with. I have 
read that Haydn’s father was a wheelwright and his mother 
a cook, that they had no music in them beyond the ordinary 
love of melody. Shubert and Schumann are other examples ; 
so what shall we think? 

It often has been observed that children of very gifted 
musicians are not always notably musical; and Mrs. Copps 
has called attention to an interesting anti-suffrage tendency 
of musical heredity; whereas the women often make great 
performers they give us no compositions like those of the 
men. 

In the face of so much conflicting evidence, only 
of which I have given, any hard and fast assertions concern- 
ing the yea or nay of musical heredity would be poorly 
founded. Atavism, intermittent heredity, may be as active 
in artistic temperament as it is in pathology ; and if so, 
Haydn, whose parents were “unmusical,” might have re- 
ceived his gift from grandparents or great-grandparents. 

What has been fully proved is that there are worlds of 
musical talent lying latent. Plato was right: “Music is to 
the mind what air is to the body”; and I cannot believe our 
Creator implanted any such constructive yearning in the 
human heart without commensurate provisions for its grati- 
fication. Music is a part of the human composition—in 
greater or less degree. Perhaps there are re people entirely 
destitute of musical instinct; some seem to be because it has 
not been brought to the surface. It is said that some poetry 
is born in every child; but how many become poets? Just 
as congenital defects may be overcome with the passing 
years, so congenital virtues and gifts may atrophy under 
neglect. Heredity alone is not sufficient, except in rare 
cases of genius; sporadic flames of excellence may occur 
in any family, but we cannot count on their appearance. 

Teachers, not only music teachers but also all instructors 
who truly have the cause of education at heart, distinguish 
between genius and talent. Intelligent persons know that 
real genius is not, primarily, the result of training, and it is 
not argued that every child is a potential musical marvel. 
But fair musical talent is far more general than many be- 
lieve Do not think a child a genius because he plays 
easily by ear at an early age, but appreciate his talent and 
give it every chance you can to develop. Accurate hearing 
is the sine qua non of music, and this we know to be 
largely a function of the mind. This fact alone makes it 
undeniable that a high degree of musical proficiency may be 
developed by the same amount of effort required for other 
education.. Music certainly is inherited many times, but 
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also cultivable 
for discouragement in the fact that his parents were 
musicians. 
Reasonable musical education is far less difficult than many 
her br eaten of learning. The small vocabulary makes 
beautiful simplicity painfully absent in many other 
and the universality of its notation enables the 
to work and progress in any country. The language 
of music is one thing that our eg old world agrees 
, and the student of music can be at home in any land. 
If you have fair talent, be of good cheer. Do not be 
© ready to listen to discouragement. Perhaps the palmist 
has been unable to find “musical lines” in your hand; maybe 
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the astrologer says you were born in the wrong month; or 
the phrenologist sadly announces that you lack the fullness 
and width over the eyes that is characteristic of musicians’ 
heads. Then an aunt whom you have not seen since you 
took up music comes for a visit and informs you that you 
have been laboring under a grievous mistake—you do not 
inherit ability, because it was not she who used to play the 
church organ, but a friend of hers. Undone! Another 
case of blasted hope! 

Nonsense! Turn a deaf ear to all this stuff, and pin your 
faith in work, intelligent application. Aim at the sun. You 
may not hit it, but you will land higher on the ladder than 
the weak-willed who believe that certain families have a 
monopoly on music. 

Let’s get over a lot of these moss-grown beliefs—chief of 
which has been that one must come of musical ancestry to 
be musical, and that all good music has to be of foreign 
production. The people at large can do a great deal to 
preserve and encourage America’s musical independence, and 
musicians should point the way when opportunity offers. 
Encourage belief in our own product, and disprove the 
contention that a performance is necessarily more meritori- 
ous because the artist hails from abroad. The biblical quo- 
tation that a prophet is without honor in his own country 
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certainly has special application in the musical world. Honor 
where honor is due is the right motto, and beneficial to 
audience as well as to artist, since it involves the study of 
musical discrimination. 

In most things America has been self-assertive, and she 
will have to be in music. Not with pedantic impertinence, 
but in the same spirit in which the ambitious grammar- 
school pupil accepts help from his high-school friend, 
“Your suggestions will be gratefully heard, but I will do 
the guiding of my own craft and preserve my individuality.” 

America will win. Her irresistible energy and keen in- 
sight will compass any possible thing. In the years to come 
leadership will be hers; the pessimist who sees musical 
oblivion on the horizon has not studied the history of music, 
and fails to appreciate American spirit. That vague, reason- 
less assertion that we are too young, and that we cannot 
hope to do what the other countries have done, etc., is no 
argument at all. People who cannot comprehend the pos- 
sible changes of time and who smile at young America’s 
musical pretensions should read what Rupert Hughes says. 
If these are not the exact words, their substance is here: 

“In the ninth century Iceland was the musical center of 
the world. Students went there from all over the world: 
it was the artistic Mecca. But Iceland long ago lost the 
musical crown. Welsh music rose to great fame, but was 
displaced. Russia is sending up strong and growing har- 
mony, marred with much discord. But I do not hesitate to 
match against the serfs of the steppes the high-hearted, 
electric-minded, free people of our prairies and to predict 
that in the coming century musical supremacy will rest here 
in America.” 





LEMBERG HEARS A 
VARIETY OF ARTISTS 


Concerts Aplenty But Opera Fails to Flourish 

LEMBERG.—Two years ago, a young, quite unknown tenor 
made his debut as Faust in Gounod’s opera of that name—a 
singer who was derided by a section of the press on account 
of his absolute ignorance in the art of singing and of his 
helplessness on the stage. On the other hand, he was praised 
by others because of his really very fine voice. A great 
future was prophesied to the young beginner if he would 
still diligently study. This young man, and budding singer, 
was Jan Kiepura, and one heard later that he had been 
engaged by the Warsaw Opera. 

I had heard the above when I saw a notice in Vienna an- 
nouncing that Kiepura was to appear in Puccini’s Tosca 
with Maria Jeritza. I went to the state opera more to hear 
Jeritza than the tenor, but I was immediately informed, 
both by eye and ear, of Kiepura’s triumph in Vienna. There 
I saw the singer who has been named by an inspired but, 
to my mind, incautious critic, a second Caruso. The praise 
which the whole of the Viennese press gave was much ex- 
aggerated, for I noticed that he had learned very little since 
his debut. However, he sang the part of Cavaradossi prettily, 
but he used his voice so uneconomically that the long aria 
in the third act was sung entirely without expression. 

The awakening soon came, for, in Berlin already, Kiepura 
had discovered that—in spite of full houses and wildly ex- 
cited audiences—a fine voice was not sufficient in order to 
become a second Caruso. It is remarkable, however, that 
a young singer, who is declared by the illustrious critic and 
by almost daily newspaper articles as the greatest tenor 
of the day, who gathers in the dollars so easily and who 
is adored by women, should believe the flatterer rather 
than the genuine adviser! Kiepura naturally chose the 
former and this may be the beginning of his downfall. 
He gave two concerts in July—to full houses—and on this 
occasion I was able to discover for the third time that 
this singer had still very much to learn before he really 
could be looked upon as a meritorious singer. 

However, one thing must be said of him. He under- 
stands advertising much better than he does singing. He 
does not disdain the highest means for self advertisement 
or even for describing himself as the greatest living tenor 
and as the one drawing the largest fees. Advertisement is 
natural, and even necessary, to an artist, but one must know 
how, and where. Kiepura’s methods do not go down with 
us. On the contrary, they arouse a general protest of the 
press and the public; he may be indifferent to this now, yet 
later it may have heavy consequences. Kiepura is a young, 
handsome man of fine stage appearance and he has a really 
exceptionally fine and ringing tenor voice which—as already 
stated—is not yet sufficiently trained. 

A contrast to these two concerts, which at the same time 
closed the season, was offered by the appearance of two 
well known singers, namely Alfred Piccaver and Hermann 


Jadlowker, both of whom had great success. Ada Sari, 
celebrated Polish coloratura soprano, has also won rich 
applause. Madame Sari started her career in Lemberg, the 
city which rightly bears the nickname, the Nightingalest. 
There is no second city in which so much is sung, or which 
has produced so many important singers. For example, a 
few names of artists well known in America are given, 
Marceline Sembrich, Adamo Didur, Moritz Rosenthal, Miecio 
Horszowski, Robert Perutz, Czeslaw Marek, Lubka Kolessa, 
and many others. 

But the younger generation has also given us a number 
of exceptionally talented artists who have already trodden 
the path of international fame, and a great number of whom 
incidentally gave concerts this year in their city of birth. 

3eside these the following have recently appeared: Bronislaw 
Gimpel, the young but exceptionally talented violinist who 
became famous in Italy for he played on Paganini’s violin 
in Genoa, and was received by the King, Mussolini, D’An- 
nunzio, etc. (He is now on a concert tour in South America, 
where another Lemberg artist is also staying, namely Arthur 
Hermelin. This young pianist promises to become one of 
the “first.”); Stefan Askenase, Lubka Lolessa, Leopold 
Miinzer and the two above mentioned artists do not need 
special recommendation as their merits are well known, nor 
does the violinist, Felix Eyle. Marie Marco, who has al- 
ready had so much success, is also a native of Lemberg, as 
also is Vladimir Kaczmar, who has reached a high position 
in Italy, singing both at the Scala, in Milan, and in other 
opera theaters with great success. Hermann Horner, of 
the German Theater, Prague, who is going to Nurenberg 
for the forthcoming season, is not a born Lemberg citizen. 
He can, however, be numbered amongst these, as he was 
brought up here by the famous pedagogue Wilhelm Flamm 
(now living in Berlin as Slezak’s master). 

Apart from these Lemberg artists we have had the fol- 
lowing visitors during the past season: Egon Petri, Severin 
Eisenberger, Robert Casadesus, Georg V. Lalewicz, Josef 
Sliwinski, Nikolai Orloff, Arthur Rubinstein, Vasa Prihoda, 
the Dresden, Trieste, Sefcik and Rose Quartets, etc. 

The local musical unions—particularly the Polish Musical 
Union—have been very active. Under the leadership of 
Director M. Soltys, they succeeded in performing Berlioz’ 
Damnation of Faust, as well as Beethoven’s Ninth and 
Choral Fantasia. The second leader of the Union, Dr. 
Adam Soltys, acquainted us with new music and, apart 
from works by Rabaud, Milhaud and Stravinsky, we heard 
Bela Bartok’s Dance Suite and Korngold’s Music for Much 
Ado About Nothing, which must be repeated. 

One concert was given in memory of the deceased Polish 
master of symphony, Mieczyslaw Karlowicz, at which 
Pierne’s La Croisade des Enfants was heard. 

Opera performances have been less stimulating, as they 
have been under the direction of one who is a layman as 
regards music. Consequently, only four novelties have been 
performed, namely Otto Nicolai’s Merry Wives of be age 
Umberto Giordano’s Fedora, — Ponchielli’s La Gio- 
conda, and the Polish opera, Baltic Legends, by Felix V. 
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Nowowiejski. This last opera won great approval for it is 
the work of a known and recognized master. 

The scholars of the opera classes of the Conservatoire, 
who performed Cosi fan Tutti under the direction of Adam 
Soltys, deserve special mention. This was its first per- 
formance in the Polish language. 

Opera does not flourish here, the chief reason being that 
the authorities who rule the local theater in their own 
way so far have never decided to establish a suitable direc- 
tor. Until now they have experimented with dramatic actors 
as leaders of the opera, but all have come to grief. How- 
ever, the coming season promises an improvement, for at 
last a man has been placed at the head of the theater from 
whom one can expect a great amelioration. Teofil Trzcinski 
is a first-class professor who will know how to raise the 
level of the theater. ALFRED PLOHN. 


MUSIC IN MILAN 


Mitan.—The official announcement has been made that 
the Teatro Dal Verme will —_ its second fall season of 
grand opera on September 6, 1927, under the popular man- 
ager, Oreste Poli, formerly impresario of the Teatro Carcano 
(which has now passed to the cinema field): Mr. Poli will 
be assisted by Mario Scolari, his able colleague. 

Many well-known American artists have been launched 
safely on their careers through this same management. 
This season Aroldo Lindi, American tenor, is engaged to 
sing several roles, including his well known interpretation 
of Rhadames in Aida. He has been heard in this role 
several times at La Scala, where he met with unusual 
success. Mario Basiola, baritone of the Metropolitan Opera 
in New York, has been engaged to sing special perform- 
ances of Barber of Seville and Rigoletto. The repertory 
for this exceptional two months’ season includes the operas 
3oheme, Aida, Rigoletto, Butterfly, Mascagni’s Isabeau, and 
the Barber of Seville. Many noted artists will be heard, the 
most important including Carmen Melis, Isang Tapaies 
(Japanese), Ersilia Fanelli (American), sopranos ; Gabriella 
Galli, mezzo-soprano; Lindi, Wesselowsky, and Pintucci, 
tenors, and Basiola and Dolnisky, baritones. The orchestra 
will be under the able direction of Angelo Ferrari. 

The annual summer season of Bergamo gave its first per- 
formance at the Donisetti Teatro on August 27, under the 
direction of the able impresario, Ercole Casale. The operas 
to be given this season are Carmen, Mefistofele, and a new 
opera, Samaritana della Scala, by Vincenzo Gusmini, of 
Bergamo. This opera was given its first performance at 
the Teatro Fenici of Venice with success during the past 
spring season, Maestro Failoni conducting. The musical 
director of the Bergamo season will be Maestro Serge 
Failoni. 

Among the prominent musical notables to arrive recently 
in Milan was Agide Jacchia, director of the Boston Con- 
servatory of Music, and for many years director of the 

3oston Symphony “Pops”’—which organization owes mich 
of its huge popularity to this talented and genial symphonic 
and operatic conductor. With him was his wife, the widely 
known soprano, Ester Ferrabini. The Jacchias paid a visit 
of inspection to their new villa in Milan, which is nearing 
completion, and then left for their summer villa at Viserba, 
Rimini, to spend the balance of the summer season. They 
expect to leave for America early in September. 


Antonio Bassi. 


Goossens Re-engaged at Hollywood Bowl 


At the completion of his eight concerts in the Hollywood 
Bowl with the Los Angeles Philharmonic Orchestra, Eugene 
Goossens was engaged for at least two weeks next season, 
it being his third successive engagement with the California 


ensemble. Mr. Goossens is now in Rochester preparing for 
his season with the Rochester Philharmonic Orchestra, of 
which he is the permanent leader. 

“Mr. Goossens’ farewell program,” wrote David Bruno 
Usher in the Los Angeles Evening Express, “was one of 
the brightest spots in the bright annals of the Hollywood 

3owl. The young maestro was the center of ovations from 
the moment he stepped upon the stage.’ 

Mr. Goossens spent the summer in London where he con- 
ducted the Diaghileff Ballet at the Prince’s Theater for six 
weeks. For his Rochester orchestral season he brought 
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PACIFIC COAST SAENGERFEST HELD IN TACOMA 


Tacoma, Wasu.—Tacoma’s biggest summer musical 
event was the gathering of almost 2000 singers making up 
the German and Swiss choral organizations which met there 
July 29, 30 and August 1. Three excellent concerts were 
the outstanding musical features of the Saengerfest, in 
which the various assembled choirs participated both singly 
and as a unit. 

On the opening night, before the huge crowd which had 
assembled in the Tacoma Stadium, the band of the German 
cruiser Emden, which is in Puget Sound for a few weeks, 
marched into the horseshoe, officially opening the three days’ 
conference. The orchestra under Claude Madden played 
several selections, and provided the accompaniment for the 
Greater Pacific Saengerbund Mixed Chorus, under Herman 
Hafner, giving Meersstille und Glueckliche Fahrt of Pod- 
bertsky. Mme. Gertrude Weidemann and Mark Daniels 
were the soloists for the occasion. 

The Sunday concert was in the nature of contests, and it 
was at this time that the finest artistry in choral work was 
displayed. Competition was decidedly keen for first honors. 
The prize winners were the Maennerchor of San Francisco, 
led by Frederick Schiller; the singing section of Oakland 
Turnverein, led by Hans Niederhoffer; singing section of 
San Diego Turnverein, under Richard Schusster; the Har- 
mony Club of Tacoma, led by Frederick Kloepper; the 
Arion Club of Spokane, under Gottfried Herbst; the ladies’ 
chorus of the German Society, San Francisco, Frederick 


“ 


Schiller, conductor, while the final “sweepstakes cup” was 
awarded to the singing section of Germania of Los Angeles, 
with Fred Mehr as its conductor. 

The massed choruses were under the direction of F. Her- 
mann of Tacoma and Herman Hafner of Portland, and 
afforded some real thrills in tonal volume and spectacular 
stage effects. The newly elected president of the Greater 
Pacific Saengerbund is Colonel Theodore Gier. The date 
of the next Pacific Saengerfest has not yet been settled, but 
there will be a Northwest conclave of the Saengerbund in 
Seattle during the summer of 1929. 

Tacoma was not alone favored by the advent of these 
choral organizations. Seattle, too, shared in the pleasure of 
hearing some of these choirs, when a massed chorus of 
over 1,000 voices appeared in concert at Volunteer Park, on 
July 31. There were many choral numbers, most excellently 
rendered, and again the German band from the Cruiser 
Emden contributed many excellent selections. Enthusiasm 
always runs high during Saengerfest performances, yet it 
seems that each year the enthusiasm is greater—and cer- 
tainly the audiences are larger and more appreciate. Ap 
preciation of the musical achievements of the various na 
tionalities represented in the land is growing, and tends to 
create a friendliness and understanding that could be at- 
tained in no other way. From this standpoint alone, music 
again proves its universality, and helps in the true assimila- 
tion of all peoples for one great country. 





over with him several novelties which will have a place on 
his programs the coming season. 


Samossoud to Direct The King’s Henchman 


There is a daily arrival in the offices of the touring com- 
pany of The King’s Henchman of a surprising number of 
letters from small communities, not only asking for a per- 
formance of the Taylor-Millay opera, but offering guaran- 
tees seemingly out of proportion to the size of the towns. 
When a town of ten thousand people offers a three thousand 
dollar guarantee for one performance, at least half the 
adults in the town must be counted on as interested enough 
to buy tickets. Other guarantees have been offered from 
towns slightly larger and from too many of them to men- 
tion, and they are more than the company can take care of. 
It has been said that the American public in general will 
not support opera, but The King’s Henchman company does 
not believe it. 

The forthcoming transcontinental tour will be under the 
direction of Jacques Samossoud. Not only is it musically 
under his baton, but the organization of the entire project, 
also, is the result of his enthusiasm for the opera. Before 
its premiere at the Metropolitan Opera House last winter, 
Mr. Samossoud acquired the world rights for the produc- 
tion, for his predictions for its success were more than justi- 
fied by the enthusiasm with which it was received last sea- 
son. Mr. Samossoud now proposes to give the American 
public an opportunity to hear this native work, and the com- 
pany, which has been organized from the Metropolitan, will 
begin its thirty weeks’ tour in Washington the latter part of 
October. 


Lynnwood Farnam Praised in England 
During the summer Lynnwood Farnam has given organ 
recitals at St. George’s United Free Church, Edinburgh, the 
Exeter Cathedral, and at the new Liverpool Cathedral. On 


August 29 he was scheduled to play at the Church of St. Mary 


Redcliffe, Bristol; at York Minster on September 3; at 
Westminster Cathedral, London, on September 8, and at 
Lincoln Cathedral on September 15. Mr. Farnam plans to 
sail for New York on September 17. 

The Edinburgh Scottish Chronicle contained the following 
regarding one of Farnam’s recitals: “To a crowded audi- 
ence of over fifteen hundred lovers of organ music, Mr. 
Farnam gave an outstanding: and memorable recital .... a 
virtuoso organist par excellence ... . Mr. Farnam brilliantly 
vindicated his reputation both by his program and by his 
consummate mastery in rendering it. It is rarely that a 
large audience at an organ recital listens spellbound, but it 


is no exaggeration to say that a hush of bated breath went 
through the hall while he played, and that at the end of each 
successive piece that hush was broken by a storm of ap 
plause.... J After every piece he acknowledged the enthusi 
astic applause with characteristic modesty and showed great 
artistic tact in his encores by only repeating the coda and 
thus enhancing the effect.” : 


Lectures on Modern Music by American 
Composer 


The New School of Social Research, 465 West 23rd Street, 
announces a course of twelve lectures on a Evolution . 
Modern Music, to be given this fall by Aaron Copland, 
prominent young American composer. The lectures wi rT 
commence on September 30, and will take place each Friday 
evening thereafter, at 8:20. Current new music of the 
coming season will be discussed and illustrated at the piano 
Particulars as to the course can be obtained from the office 
of the secretary of the school. 


Phi Mu Alpha Offers Free Scholarship in 
Piano 

The men’s national honorary musical fraternity, Phi Mu 
Alpha, offers a free scholarship in piano for a year’s study 
under Louis Artau at the University of Oregon School of 
Music. The contest is open to boys only who will register 
at the University of Oregon, and will be held at the Uni- 
versity on September 21, 1927. Alli desiring to compete 
should communicate with Edward Best, president of Phi 
Mu Alpha, University of Oregon School of Music, Eugene, 
Oregon. 


Juilliard Foundation Entrance Examinations 

Examinations for admittance to the Juilliard School of 
Music will be held from September 26 to 30. Candidates 
are required to send in their applications not later than 
Saturday, September 10, to the school at 49 East 52d Street, 
New York City. Applications received after that date will 
not receive consideration. 


Bruno Huhn Reopens New York Studio 


Bruno Huhn, coach and teacher of singing, has returned 
from spending the summer at East Hampton, Long Island, 
and reopened his New York studios. Mr. Huhn specializes 
in English, French and German song repertory. 
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PERCY GRAINGER'S MASTER CLASS AT THE CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE, SUMMER, 1927. 
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HENRY HADLEY ENTHUSIASTIC ABOUT 
BUENOS AIRES AND ENGAGEMENT THERE 








Henry Hadley is back in New York again quite enthused, 
naturally, over his Buenos Aires successes as first American 
guest conductor of the Philharmonic Orchestra. Mr. Hadley 
conducted a series of thirteen concerts, which proved a 
triumph for him both from the standpoint of the public and 
press. At his farewell appearance he was tendered an ova- 
tion even greater, if that were possible, than those that at- 
tended each appearance. At a farewell banquet he was 
presented with a handsome gold and diamond medal, a 
token of the orchestra’s esteem and admiration. 

Press Pratses 

To reprint all the glowing comments of the press would 
be impossible at this time, owing to lack of space, but a 
glance at several, chosen at random by the writer, will give 
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eived it with acclaim 


the impression the newcomer to Buenos Aires 
Herald of June 12 describes Mr. Hadley’s 
follows: “Cheerings and acclamations 
: the order of the day at Dr. Henry Hadley’s first con- 
Dr. Hadley «showed himself a conductor of great 
his principal qualities being a sympathetic understand- 
works given, respect for the composer’s intentions, 
gesture which enables him to get the 
greatest effect from the orchestra in the passages in which 
y conducting is really required. These qualities were 
ippreciated by the large audience which filled the 
nd it may confidently be predicted that Dr. Hadley 

will s a favorite of Argentine audiences.” 
His second appearance showed an increase in favor: “The 
listiz ed North American conductor, Dr. Henry Hadley, 
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knows the real beauties of the score, and renders them in a 
form clear, expressive and convincing. Well merited was 
the ovation which he received after the prelude to Tristan 
and Liebestod,” wrote the reviewer for La Critica, continu- 
ing: “It was greatly justified, it is certain, for Hadley 
oftered a most interesting reading in its restraint, and at the 
same time, in its passionate rendition. The great art and 
extraordinary temperament which exist in Henry Hadley, 
were revealed in the first measures of Tristan. It was a 
new reading to us—profound, musical and most artistic. It 
was indeed a performance which lent honor to the con- 
ductor.” 


The Accion was of the opinion that “never has the fourth 
symphony of Tschaikowsky been revealed in such a dignified 


WITH HENRY HADLEY IN BUENOS AIRES 


the leading quartet of Buenos Aires, which honored the American composer and conductor by performing his quintet for the first time in that country. 
(2) Left to right: Carlos Marchal, president of the Orquesta Filarmonics, Mrs. Marchal, Mrs. Henry Hadley (Inez Barbour, who sang four 
times in Buenos Aires), Henry Hadley and the daughter of the Marchals. 


manner and all of its beauty displayed. The Maestro and his 
subordinates were rewarded with a warm ovation which was 
renewed after the Vivaldi.” 

“With a full house,” wrote the Herald of June 26, “the 
Orquestal Association gave its third concert, the usual 
high standard being maintained by the orchestra and its 
distinguished conductor, Dr. Henry Hadley. The audience 
was most enthusiastic and showed its appreciation of both 
orchestra and leader. In the Wagnerian numbers Dr. Had- 
ley particularly shone. Nothing but praise can be given 
for the performance.” 

“A Director oF INDISPUTABLE GIFTS” 

In the words of La Accion: “The excellent Orquesta 

Filarmonica has at last a director of indisputable gifts, not 





gained by influence or sympathy, who with stick in hand, 
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offers us admirable interpretations. It is the North American 
conductor and composer, Henry Hadley.” 
His Own Luctrer Weti Reckivep 

At the fourth and fifth concerts, Hadley’s own Lucifer 
was cordially received. Said La Nacion of June 26: “The 
setting of Lucifer is treated with much’ technical skill and 
bespeaks great knowledge of all the resources of an orches- 
tra. The work was vigorously applauded as was the com- 
poser and conductor, Henry Hadley.” 

FAREWELL BANQUET AND MEDAL 

At the farewell banquet given in honor of Mr. Hadley, 
the following speech was made on behalf of members of the 
orchestra, and Mr. Hadley made an appropriate little reply, 
reading it off in Spanish, which he picked up quite readily 
while in Buenos Aires: 

“ILLUSTRIOUS MASTER” 

“On the initiation of the sixth cycle of the labor, tenacious 
and full of sacrifices, which the Asociacion del Profesorado 
Orquestal has been realizing through its Philharmonic Or- 
chestra, we have had this year the advantage of a sincere 


The 


(3) Teatro Coliseo, where the concerts took place. 


and enthusiastic collaborator, one, who, undismayed by the 
limited trials to which our professional lives compel us, 
knew how to take advantage of so limited means, carrying 
through most interesting programs, under the double aspect 
of artistic culture towards the consecrated classics and the 
diffusion of the most modern musical tendencies which, 
despite being discussed, continue to crystallize desires of 
renewal, and which are planting eternal and unchangeable 
sign posts in the path of art. 

“The enthusiastic collaborator has been you, Master Henry 
Hadley, who, with dynamic energy had infused us with the 
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A GIFT TO HENRY HADLEY. 
Back and front of gold and diamond medal presented to 
Mr. Hadley by the orchestra after his farewell concert. 


vitality necessary to execute orchestral works that deserved 
the unanimous approval and frank applause of an enthusias- 
tic public. You have also revealed yourself to us under a 
very interesting aspect, acquainting us with the several of 
your own compositions, which denote a solid musical culture, 
inspired always by noble and elevated tendencies, the refined 
product of a great country, to which legend alone attributed 
the capacity of building automobiles and skyscrapers. 

“For all these reasons, the Philharmonic Orchestra of the 
Association of Orchestral Professors has wished to show its 
appreciation of its enthusiastic collaborator, Dr. Henry 
Hadley, offering him this modest homage in memory of 
his first campaign in Buenos Aires and wishing him, with 
all our hearts, safe return to his country, from which he 
may always remember the fellow feeling created by his 
short stay in the Argentine Republic, as conductor of the 
Philharmonic Orchestra of the Association of the Orchestral 
Professors.” 

HapLey ENTHusIASTIC Over ORCHESTRA 
When Mr. Hadley was interviewed on his return to New 
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York he was most enthusiastic over Buenos Aires and his 
visit there. The orchestra he characterized as a remarkably 
good one and worthy of comparison with any of the orches- 
tras of Europe. The orchestra is only six years old and 
while it did have a permanent conductor not so long ago, 
it now follows the custom of having only guest conductors. 
The orchestra, according to Mr. Hadley, has imported many 
of its first musicians, such as the first trumpet and horn, and 
the strings he found excellent. Rarely, if ever, has Mr. 
Hadley encountered such a marvelous spirit among the mem- 
bers of the orchestra. They have an unusual sense of pride 
in their organization and consequently their performances 
show it. In some respect this might be accredited to the 
fact that the orchestra itself is subsidized by the city and 
by the state, therefore not having to depend upon private 
individuals. 
Pupiic Likes Novelties 

Questioned as to the preferences of the music lovers of 
Buenos Aires, Mr. Hadley replied that he found they loved 
novelties—that they want the last word in everything, for 
they demand novelties. They are crazy—to use the Ameri- 
can conductor’s own words—to learn new works. And for 
that reason all of Mr. Hadley’s program contained some 
novelty. Among those he gave place to on the programs 
were Converse’s Flivver 10,000,000, which was as well re- 
ceived as was Honegger’s Pacific 231 here; De Falla’s El 
Amor Brujo, and Malipiero’s Three Symphony Sketches- 
Goldonianna. Then there was Victor Herbert's Irish Rhap- 
sody, Hadley’s own Lucifer and the Angeles from his sym- 
phony, and also Respighi’s Pini de Roma, which was popular 
with his audiences. 

LoyaL to Native CoMPosERS 

But as well as the Buenos Aires music lover demands 
and enjoys novelties and has a fondness for the classics, he 
is very loyal to his native composers. Consequently every 
program contains the work of some Argentine composer. 
Mr. Hadley found many works of merit. Among the 
talented composers is a young chap named Troiani, and 
still another, Alberto Williams. Whether Richard Strauss, 
Felix Weingartner, or any other conductor of note wields 
the baton, he must include a local composer’s work. This 
fostering of home talent, in Mr. Hadley’s opinion, serves 
admirably to build up the music of the country. 

ATTENDED OPERA 

While in Buenos Aires, Mr. Hadley attended a number of 
performances at the Colon, which he calls the most beautiful 
theater in the world. Claudia Muzio is a reigning favorite 
there just now, her performance of Norma being one of her 
outstanding successes. Fleta is there this season and so are 
Conductors Marinuzzi and Belezza, one of whose works for 
orchestra was performed by Mr. Hadley. 

The South American audiences are lively ones. If they 
like you, according to Mr. Hadley and others who have 
gone to that country, they can’t applaud you enough. If 
they don’t like you they don’t hesitate to hiss and hiss loud 
enough to disconcert you. 

Bachaus had given a series of remarkably successful con 
certs in Buenos Aires while Mr. Hadley was there: so had 

3railowsky, and also a Spanish pianist, whose name escapes 
us at this time. But as much as one becomes a favorite, 
when the wave of fancy turns it is time to look elsewhere. 

Buenos Aires, Mr. Hadley contends, is a very interesting 
city. By way of light entertainment they have the revistas, 
which begin at seven or eight, last an hour or so, followed 
by an intermission; another hour of amusement, intermission 
and so on. This keeps on till about midnight, when the 
cabaret holds sway until four in the morning. Unlike 
New York, women are rarely seen in restaurants in the 
wee hours. It is a man’s world, this—somewhat similar to 
the life in Italy and some European countries. The Buenos 
Aires women, noted for their beauty, are smart dressers, 
donning the latest creations from Paris. The shops, inci- 
dentally, resemble those of the Parisian capital, but the 
prices are higher. 

Being in the Argentina city was one of the happiest ex- 
periences of Henry Hadley’s career, which is saying a good 
deal. He has appeared in nearly all of the large cities of 
Europe. 

One of the last things Mr. Hadley did before sailing for 
New York was to act as one of the judges at an orchestral 
competition for which the first prize was five thousand pesos. 


Mme. Cahier Makes “Debut” as Accompanist 
in Sweden 


Mme. Charles Cahier recently accompanied two of her 
artist-pupils in a recital, and one of the critics commented 
as follows: “Two of Mme. Cahier’s pupils—Georgia Standing 
of Salt Lake City, and Constance Lundvall of Malmoe—gave 
a concert and were very highly praised, not as pupils, but as 
finished singers. Miss Standing’s success was so sensational 
that she was immediately engaged for ten concerts in 
Sweden. But what Mme. Cahier acheived as accompanist was 
more than admirable. We all know what she is as musician 
and singer of world-wide reputation, but such accompani- 
ments we have never heard. Every song was without notes, 
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and transposed to suit the color of the two voices, and 
orchestral in fullness and tone. It was astonishing! At the 
same time it was discrete and cultured as we are accustomed 
to in her performances. Grieg once remarked at one of 
Mme. Cahier’s concerts in Oslo, as she accompanied herself 
in one of her encores: ‘At last, a beautiful accompaniment 
also!’ If it is true that Mme. Cahier has never had a piano 
lesson (and she says it is) then our admiration has no 
boundary.” 


Emanuel Zetlin to Teach in New York 


Emanuel Zetlin, a member of the Curtis Institute of Music 
faculty, will conduct a private violin class in New York 
City next season. This will be in addition to his cuaane 
institute teaching, his solo concert work and his appearances 
with the Curtis Quartet. Mr. Zetlin is a native of Petro- 
grad and a graduate of the Imperial Conservatory. As a 
boy, while a pupil of Prof. Auer, he gained attention in 
Russia, Finland and Switzerland, and his appearances in- 
cluded many orchestral engagements. Upon leaving Petro- 
grad he went to Berlin, where he continued his studies with 
Carl: Flesch, meanwhile winning recognition as a_ soloist. 
He came to America in 1924 to join the newly organized 
staff of the Curtis Institute. 

Mr. Zetlin has been winning success with audiences and 
critics since coming to this country, and has been equally 
successful both in solo and ensemble playing. The reviews 
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this young artist has received have touched upon many sides 
of his musical nature and attainments, both European and 
American critics commenting upon his sincere and eloquent 
art. “What makes his per formance especially impressive, 
says the Berlin Borsen-Zeitung, “is the depth and nobility 
of his interpretation and the complete absence of any striv- 
ing for personal effect.” New York critics have been no 
less enthusiastic, and the following are taken from some of 
their comments upon recent appearances in this city: “Mr. 
Zetlin played with a delicacy of style and a distinction of 
phrase that commanded admiration,” stated a Times re- 
viewer, while the Sun noted that he “has technic and a 
sure instinct for significant phrasing and effective tone color. 
But it is his sound musicianship and imagination which lift 
his work above the common level.” The Herald believed 
that “his work was admirable. Throughout he evoked a 
clear, mellow and most eloquent tone. His double stops and 
harmonics had sheen and brilliance,” and regarding another 
recital made statements to the effect that Mr. Zetlin “played 
once more with vitality of line and form, with due regard 
for his privilege as interpreter of master works, and with 
individual fineness and discretion. an event which 
provided deep satisfaction to lovers of sincerity and respect 
in musicianship.” 


Ethelynde Smith Gives Pleasing Program 


“The —— at the Riggan Theater,” said the Hender- 
son, N. Daily Dispatch, “heard a w onder fully fine concert 
when Ethelyade Smith appeared in song recital. She main- 
tained her reputation of being a most talented and capable 
singer. Her voice possesses great charm, and her program 
was splendidly selected and arranged, and sung with real 
appreciation of values and splendid interpretation. The con- 
cert was a rare musical treat, and the audience was most 
appreciative, becoming more and more enthusiastic as the 
program progressed, so that Miss Smith was compelled to 
return with numerous encores, with which she was ex- 
tremely gracious. Everyone was greatly delighted.” 


N. Lindsay Norden at Cape Cod 


Mr. and Mrs. N. Lindsay Norden and their daughter 
Grace Elise are spending the summer on Cape Cod, Mass. 
Mr. Norden returns to Philadelphia early in September to 
take up his new post at the First Presbyterian Church, Ger- 
mantown, where he will have an Austin organ of 125 stops 
in two chancel and gallery divisions. Mr. Norden will 
develop the music along some original lines, and will have a 
solo quartet of artists, a chorus and assisting instrumentalists. 
Mr. Norden will also train the choir of St. Philip’s Church, 
West Philadelphia, and play at an afternoon musical service 
on Sundays. 


Levitzki in Europe 
Mischa Levitzki’s European tour will include orchestra 
appearances at London, Berlin, Budapest, Amsterdam, The 
Hague, Hamburg, Oslo and Helsingfors. 
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Stuart Gracey is at present in the United 
States holding auditions for young artists 
wishing to avail themselves of the oppor- 
tunity of advanced study, coaching for 
the operatic stage, and preparation for 
operatic debuts in Italy with J. H. Duval, 
the internationally renowned vocal author- 
ity. 
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New Organ to Be Constructed at Ann Arbor 


Palmer Christian, organist of the University of Michigan, 
at Ann Arbor, has announced that the regents of the Uni- 
versity have contracted with the Skinner Organ Company 
for a new organ to be built in Hill Auditorium to replace the 


PALMER CHRISTIAN 


Frieze Memorial organ, which has been the pride of the 
University since the close of the Columbia Exposition in 
Chicago in 1893. The instrument when complete will be one 
of the most magnificent examples of the art of modern organ 
yuilding, and construction on it will begin immediately 

[he new organ will serve an impo tant function in the life 
»f Ann Arbor. For a number of years Mr. Christian has 
given a series of weekly organ recitals during the academic 
year, in which the entire field of organ literature virtually has 
ven covered. The new organ will give a great impetus to 
this recitals, which in the past has been attended 
weekly by audiences ranging from one to three thousand 


series ot 
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Che Frieze Memorial organ, which is to be dismantled to 
wovide room for the new organ, has had a remarkable his- 
ory. It was constructed by the Farrand and Votey Organ 
Company for exhibition at the World’s Fair in Chicago in 
1893, and at that time represented the highest development 
n organ construction. It was electric action throughout. 
While on exhibition in the Music Hall it was played upon 
y practically all of the world’s great organists who visited 
the exposition. Immediately thereafter the University 
Musical Society of Ann Arbor procured it and presented 
it to the University of Michigan. It reposed in University 
Hall until 1913 when it was transferred and rebuilt in 
Hill Auditorium. Only minor changes, however, were 
made-at that time. Charles A. Sink, president of the 
University Musical Society, stated that the society was 
greatly pl ased by the University’s action, the old organ 
having fulfilled its mission through a long period of years; 
and while its were held almost sacred by thous- 
ands students and Ann Arbor visitors, it right-- 
fully must give way to progress in the art of music. The 
new instrument with its fuller possibilities and greater 
effectiveness for musical expression should build upon the 
found by the former instrument a still greater 
greater musical traditions 
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Mary Lewis Debuts with Ravinia Opera 


soprano, made her debut with the Ravinia 
August 10 in The Tales of Hoffman, 
Guilita, in which she has been heard at 
litan Opera House in New York. 
performance in the oe rald- Examiner 
llowing day, Glenn Dillard Gunn said, “Mary Lewis 
in part, the mystery of the public’s continued interest 
ffenbach’s fantastic opera, The Tales of Hoffman. Be 
at once before delving further into this puzzle 
Lewis is as fair today as when Flo Ziegfeld 
world for that reason and no other, that 
presented entirely adequate lyric justif ication for 
ranks of metropolitan stars. True 
had IT in her voice, which is 
alluring. Furthermore, she 
Barcarolle in tune as Bori 


Lewis, 
Company on 


1 
roie of 


(pera 


of her 


orded 
Miss 
ffered her to the 
ther she 
adventures into the 

to the part she played, she 
seductive, and always 


warm, 
iolat singing the 


tradition by 

summer.” 
\ccording to Maurice 

pews, Mary Lewis is a 

ho besi¢ des her personaljty 

telligent understanding of dramatic her role, and a 
gift which served her adequately. She sang her part 

he Barcarolle and her solo in the later dramatic passages 


Chicago Daily 
young artist 
routine, an 


Rosenfeld in the 
statuesque, — 
possesses m ucl age 
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of the music with a tone of color and power.” 
“Miss Lewis sang the Barcarolle in pitch,” said Edward 
Moore in the Chicago Tribune, “which is to her credit.” 
“Mary Lewis’s voice is of lovely quality, and carries well. 
She used it skillfully, bringing out its excellence by careful 
“sem wrote Farnsworth W right in the Chicago Daily 
ournal. 


Amato Representative of Chemnitz Opera 
House 


The accompanying letter from Richard Tauber, Gen- 
eralintendent of the Chemnitz Opera House, Germany, was 
received recently by Pasquale Amato, eminent baritone and 
pedagogue: 

Chemnitz, August 4, 1927, 
My dear master: 

If these lines have been somewhat 
excuse this on account of my recent 
that I am only now in harness again. 

I hasten therefore to reply to your letter of June 21 and to give 
expression to my great delight in hearing from you, for this letter 
comes from an artist for whom I have nothing but the most extraor- 
dinary admiration and devotion. 

It is a pity, however, that you have decided to transfer your 
activities to the United States, for it deprives me of the opportunity 
to greet you again as guest artist of our Opera House. 

Your project, to create a school over there for the purpose of 
recruiting and teaching good American vocal material for the 
European opera field, is one which I can only heartily endorse, because 
when a master of the singing art of your quz alifications assumes such 
a task, and places his knowledge in the service of such a good cause, 
these can result only to the advantage of the art of singing. 

I shall appreciate it very much if you would bear us in mind when- 
ever you have finished the vocal and histrionic educations of any 


delayed I hope that you will 
return from my vacation and 








“In these days, crowded with 
inartistic endeavor, it is a joy 
to listen to such intelligent 
effort as distinguished May 
Peterson’s singing. This so- 
prano is first and last an artist. 
Miss Peterson sang charm- 
ingly, she knows style and can 
impart significance and indi- 
viduality to every selection.” 


The Brooklyn Daily Eagle said the above 
about May Peterson, soprano, formerly 
Opera Comique and Metropolitan Opera 
Company. 


Management: HAENSEL & JONES 
Steinway Hall, 113 West 57th St., New York 


Mason & Hamlin Piano Used Aeolian-Vocalion Records 








good man or woman singer, and it is my privilege to appoint you z 
representative of the Chemnitz Opera House. 
In the hope that you and your family are in perfect health, 
best wishes and high respect, I am, 
Your very devoted, 
(Signed) Ricnarp TAuBER 
was a well known actor and is the 
tenor, of the Berlin and Vienna 


with 


Mr. Tauber formerly 
father of Richard Tauber, 
opera houses. 


Jessie Fenner Hill Pupils in Manhatters 

Two of Jessie Fenner Hills’s artist-pupils, Eleanor Shaler 
and Sally Bates, are outstanding successes in The Manhat- 
ters at the Selwyn Theater. The Evening Sun refers to 
Miss Shaler in the following manner: “One of the Man- 
hatters is Eleanor Shaler, who is one of the ‘finds’ of the 
season. She has an unerring sense of the comic, whether 
she is acting a Trinity churchyard elegy or singing one of 
the Sad Songs of the Gay Nineties.” Said the Evening 
Journal : ‘ ‘She stopped the show with her character rendition 
of sad songs of the Gay Nineties ” and “Miss Bates 
especially was pleasing in leading Down on the Delta, easily 
the song hit of the piece.” The Evening Telegram refers to 
the two young women as “Eleanor Shaler’s rich burlesque 
and Sally Bates’ acon | plus.” In the opinion of Walter 
W inchell in the Evening Graphic: “The most —— clown 
is Eleanor Shaler, whose Sad Songs from the Gay Nine- 
ties supplied oadieers with laugh spasms She is an adroit 
comedienne and will go far Sally Bates contributes 
credital ly, too.” 

Mrs. Hill is at 
Quebec, but will 
new studios. 


trip to 
her 


automobile 
reopen 


present making an 
return in the early fall to 


Students are Appreciative 
Students all over the world are appreciative when they get 
what they want in the way of improving their musical 
ability. Recently at the Chicago Musical College, where 
Alexander Raab is guest teacher in the piano department, his 
large interpretation class showed him unmistakably their 
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- and pencil, and decorating his piano with several bunches 
of roses. 

Mr. Raab appreciated the gifts of the students, but he told 
a representative of the Musicat Courter that what made 
him feel happier was that each and every one of his students 
was present at each lesson during the whole master class 
session of six weeks, and he appreciated that serious attitude 


of his students. 
added Mr. Raab, “that Chicago 
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“It has often been said,” 
has become one of the big musical centers of the world, so 
I won't at this time dwell on a subject that has been dis- 
cussed in your paper very often, but I will say that each 
year | notice that throughout America the piano students 
are becoming more and more serious, and more and more 
conscious of what they really want from an artistic stand- 
point. A few years back, many students came to the school 
just as a sort of pastime. Now every girl and boy who 
comes to my class attends with a purpose—that of playing 
better tomorrow than they did yesterday.” 

Mr. Raab, who has concluded his second season as guest 
teacher at the Chicago Musical College, has been re-engaged 
for four more seasons as guest teacher and will resume 
his duties again next March. As ever, his schedule was 
comp!etely filled this summer from nine o’clock in the morn- 


Mishkin photo 
ALEXANDER RAAB 

ing until six in the evening. His plans for the coming 
season are not to be divulged as yet to the musical fraternity, 
but it may be said without breaking the seal of secrecy that 
he has several flattering offers from Europe and America 
for similar classes. Should Mr. Raab go to Europe, or 
should he be called to California, Florida, or anywhere else 
in the musical world, his weekly contributions will continue 
in this paper, and thus his numerous pupils throughout the 
country and those who want his advice, can address him 
as heretofore at Orchestra Building, Chicago. 


Curtis Institute Auditorium to be Dedicated 
in October 


Work is being rushed on the new concert hall of the 
Curtis Institute of Music, Philadelphia, which is to be dedi- 
cated at the opening of the new season in October. The 
auditorium, which is a one story structure in classical style 
to harmonize with the other buildings of the Institute, will 
possess many unique features in construction. It will have 
no outside openings, being mechanically ventilated and 
lighted. It is perhaps the smallest building in the country 
to have both basement and sub-basement; the lower level to 
be used for heating and ventilating equipment and the upper 
basement to be devoted to — rooms. A feature of the 
auditorium will be a $50,000 Aeolian pipe organ, the gift 
of Cyrus H. K. Curtis, father of Mrs. Edward Bok, who 
has endowed the Institute. 

The entire group of buildings in Rittenhouse Square which 
house the Institute are being remodeled to provide for many 
additions and improvements. A restaurant to accommodate 
eighty persons at one time will be in continuous operation, 
and the library which now contains 6,000 volumes, is being 
enlarged. An oil heating plant to serve the entire group of 
buildings is being installed. A practise organ, also being 
installed by the Aeolian Company, will supplement the con- 
cert organ for the use of students. Plans for the auditorium 
and for the remodelling have been prepared by Horace W. 
Sellers, architect. 
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“From the interpretations of this full blooded young artist, we were given evidence of a superlative school.” 


| John P. Cavanagh 
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William J. Reddick Re-Engaged for Bay View 
University 


William J. Reddick’s summer work at the Bay View, 
Mich., University has been so tremendously successful this 
year that he has already been re-engaged to direct the music 
for another year. This summer a number of interesting 
programs were given in the auditorium which seats over 3,000 
persons, and every performance was packed. 

Sullivan’s Golden Legend, presented on August 19, was 
the biggest work ever attempted at the school and considered 
by many the most successful. The festival chorus and as- 
sembly orchestra, under the direction of Mr. Reddick, fur- 
nished the background for the following cast of soloists: 
Muriel Wilson, soprano, as Elsie; Wesley Howard, tenor, as 
Prince Henry; Edith Goebel, contralto, the Ursula, and 
Wells Clary, baritone, as Lucifer, a Forester. 

There was a so-called Vesper Concert every Sunday night, 
free to the public. There is no break between the numbers, 
each being connected to the next one by modulations either 
on the organ, piano or orchestra. For instance, at the fiich 
Vesper Concert, on August 14, the program was as follows: 
Hark, Hark My Soul (Shelley), the Assembly Quartet ; 
Irish Air (arranged by Kreisler), the Instrumentai /iisem- 
ble; The Ninety and Nine (Campion), Mr. Clary; ape 
Pathetique (Godard), the Assembly Orchestra; Swing Low, 
Sweet Chariot (arranged by Reddick), Miss ‘Wilson, Miss 
Goebel and Mr. Howard; Little Star (Spanish Folk Song), 
the Instrumental Ensemble ; Le Soir (Chaminade), Mr. 
Reddick and Miss Green; Ase’s Death (Grieg), the String 
Orchestra; Sanctus from the St. Cecelia Mass (Gounod), 
Mr. Howard and the Assembly Choir and Orchestra. 

Such happily chosen programs were given every Sunday 
night, as on other occasions, by well known artists. July 22, 
one was given by Esthel Alice Green, pianist; William J. 
Reddick, pianist; Wells Clary, baritone, and Dudleigh 
Vernor, accompanst. July 29, Edith Goebel, contralto; 
Thelma Newell, violinist ; Esthel Alice Green, accompanist ; 
John Browning Sapp, violinist; Herbert L. Weis, cellist, 
and Dudleigh Vernor, accompanist, contributed the program, 





WILLIAM REDDICK 
From the drawing by Joseph Cummings Chase 


August 16, 17; and 18 marked part of the annual festival, 
with Dudleigh Vernor and Wells Clary giving the first con- 
cert, and the Assembly Orchestra, conducted by Mr. Reddick, 
and assisted by Muriel Wilson, soprano, appearing at the 
second, and the Assembly String Quartet at the third. 

The orchestral program was a great success, it being the 
first time a symphony program had been given there and 
perhaps the first time a complete symphony was performed. 

Mr. Reddick is dean and head of the piano department. 
He also gives instruction in harmony, counterpoint and com- 
position. The summer school begins July 11 and ends 
August 19. 

Mr. Reddick will return to New York about September 15 
to resume activities as assistant chorus master of the Friends 
of Music and as musical director of the Brooklyn Little 
Theater. He is also organist and choirmaster of the Central 
Presbyterian Church. 


Pennsylvania Grand Opera Coming to 
New York 


The Pennsylvania Grand Opera Company will present a 
season of opera at the Metropolitan Opera House, Phila- 
delphia, during 1927-28. According to an announcement, 
there will be at least eight subscription performances under 
the direction of Francesco Pelosi, who for the last four 
years has been connected with the production of grand 
opera on a high artistic level. One of the operas presented 
last year was Otello, with Titta Ruffo leading the cast of 
principals. 

The repertory for the forthcoming season will include 
Amleto, Otello, Aida, La Traviata, Andrea Chenier, La 
Boheme, La Gioconda and Kovanchina, a Russian opera, 
which will have its American premier in Philadelphia on 
March 21, 1928. Mr. Pelosi announces that the singers 
engaged are of fine calibre and that among them are many 
famous artists. 

One of the features of the company is its own chorus, 
which has been trained in the Pennsylvania Grand Opera 
School, an institution affiliated with the Opera Company. 
The chorus numbers over one hundred and has to its credit 
a repertory of twenty operas. Rehearsals for the coming 
season begin today, September 1, when a new department 
will be added, the Opera Ballet School. 

This opera company also plans a short series of operas 
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in New York next winter, one of them being a revival of 
Amleto, which has not been presented in America since the 
days of Hammerstein. 


Karl Leimer Seoured by Gunn School of 
Music 


The Gunn School, Chicago, announces the engagement of 
Karl Leimer, celebrated German pedagogue, as a member of 
the faculty. Karl Leimer is a teacher of the great German 
pianist, Walter Gieseking, whose tours have been sensational 
the past two seasons in America. His teaching is unique. 
He is perhaps the only European pedagogue of note who 
has added a new piano method to the sum of the world’s 
knowledge. Mr. Gieseking, writing to him in regard to 
his engagement with the Gunn School, says: “I take this 
opportunity to express again to you my heartfelt thanks for 


KARL LEIMER AND HIS DISTINGUISHED PUPIL, 
WALTER GIESEKING 


I consider it one of the luckiest 
events of my life to have taken lessons and received my 
musical education from you. Hardly another teacher has 
so precise a method of playing piano; hardly another peda- 
gogue has given to his pupils such unlimited possibilities of 
further development in their musical career. And musical 
Germany is suffering a great irreparable loss by your de- 
parture. But I have no doubt that your talent will be duly 
recognized across the ocean and that your successes will be 
in accordance with your excellent, surpassing artistic quali- 
ties. This is my sincere wish in bidding you farewell, my 
dear master!” 

One observes in Mr. Gieseking’s playing the complete 
representation of the highly original method of his cele- 
brated teacher, Karl Leimer. Gieseking went to Prof. Lei- 
mer at the age of sixteen. At eighteen he was already one 
of the best European concert pianists, but he continued his 
studies with Leimer until he was twenty-one. The world 
will agree that Gieseking plays the piano in a manner that 
is entirely different from that of other great pianists now 
before the public, and Gieseking himself says that he still 
plays in accordance with the principles and 5 Pe in the 
manner that was taught him by Leimer. Mr. Leimer ap- 
proaches the piano from a new angle to develop the musical 
response, the response of the ear and the mental conception. 
He makes a practice first to study a group of pieces selected 
as typifying his method, and finds it possible thus in ten 
weeks to make a complete outline of the new method, pro- 
vided the student is able to meet him two or three times a 
week. He prefers to teach in classes of two and for a period 
of one hour. He will be available from September 15, 1927, 


to May 1, 1928. 


the assistance you gave me. 


Amato Given “Tremendous Ovation” 


Pasquale Amato, noted concert and opera star, sang on 
the Steel Pier, Atlantic City, on August 16, and that the 
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concert was a great success is evident from the following 
excerpt from the Atlantic City Daily Press: “An audience 
which packed the ballroom of the Steel Pier gave Pasquale 
Amato a tremendous ovation on his return to the concert 
stage. Mr. Amato began his singing carefully. His first 
group consisted of songs by Gluck, Durante, Borodine and 
Moussorgsky. Then came arias from Carmen, Zaza, Hamlet, 
Barber of Seville and a duet from Don Juan. In this group 
he gave a glimpse of his old power. High tones rang out 
impressively, low tones were full-bodied and of penetrating 
resonance, and there was volume without apparent limit. 
Mr. Amato penetrates the mood of each song and aria fully, 
his style and ease bespeaking his long experience, and the 
listeners were fully aware they were hearing an artist.” 


Josephine Lucchese in Holland 

After a successful opera tour of Germany, Denmark, 
Czecho-Slovakia and Italy, Josephine Lucchese is now in 
Holland where she was engaged for a concert tour during 
the month of August. She will be busy with opera perform- 
ances in southern Europe in September and October. Dur- 
ing November, December and January, Mme. Lucchese will 
be in Holland again for performances of Lucia, Rigoletto, 
Don Pasquale, Traviata, The Barber, Mignon and Hugue- 
nots. 


Giannini in Holland Debut 


Dusolina Giannini will make her Holland debut with the 
Concertgebouw Orchestra under Mengelberg, in Amsterdam 
on March 8. This will be followed by appearances in other 
cities of Holland. 


Ellis and Hedges Return From Europe 
Kirby Ellis, baritone and teacher of New York, and his 
accompanist, Elmer Hedges, have returned from an ex- 
tended stay in Europe. 








Books of 
CAROLYN ALDEN ALCHIN 


“APPLIED HARMONY,” “KEYBOARD HARMONY,” 
Parts I, Il & Ill. “TONE THINKING AND EAR 
TESTING.” 

Available At All Large Music Stores 
Address ESTATE OF CAROLYN A. ALCHIN, 542 So. Boyle Ave. 
Los Angeles, California 


PIETRO YON 


W orld-Famous Organist and Composer 
will resume teaching 
at his New York Studios 


on October 3rd 


A limited number of recitals will be ac- 
cepted during season 1927-1928 








For all information address 
E. HAYNER, Institute of Concert Virtuosi, 
853 Carnegie Hall, New York City 























Director 
GEORGE W. CHADWICK 


Pianoforte, Voice, Organ, Violin, Violoncello, and 
all other Orchestral Instruments; Composition, 
Harmony, History of Music, Theory, Solfeggio, 
Diction, Chorus, Choir Training Ensemble for 
Strings, Woodwind and Brass. 
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ences with orchestral accompaniment. 
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MUSIC ON THE AIR 





MARCONI 

We of the twentieth century are witnesses of many strange 
events—so many that one may be safe in saying that great 
and astounding phenomena are greeted today with only 
casual wonder, and accepted with strange disinterest. 

The journal which devotes column after column to radio 
events looks on the radio as a means to further its adver- 
tising lineage; the little shop on the by-street is another 
field of éndeavor for the man who is its proprietor ; 
artists who sing see good publicity in broadcasting—and so 
it goes 

There is romance 
except to those whi 
plane There is the 
beginning was merely 
not for entertainment. 

What man can say 


selfish 


in the radio 
turn their 
romance of its 
a thought. Its 


But the romance is hidden 
thoughts to an uncommercial 
beginning. And its 
original purpose was 


that, as he turns the dial of his in- 
strument toward this station or that, he turns his thoughts 
toward the father of the radio—Marconi? His genius has 
brought man one of the most priceless gifts of two thousand 
years. The less, the forerunner of our present day 
radio, has men and their ships; brought messages of 
hope and good will from one~nation to another; it has 
saved fortunes. Its purpose was grim. And so this great 
man’s thought has grown, and formed itself gradually into 
stupendous realities. 
accorded Marconi has been muffled. We greet 
whose feats have made history, with frenzied 
Mob acclaim is as old as heroes. The world 
homage—he will live, perhaps ever so 
thing he has done. What greater hom- 
age can we pay him than to find him in the gift he has 
given humanity, and honor him by carrying out his dream 
by using his invention, or the product of his wireless, for 
big things—for beautiful music, learned Not 
for cheap political campaigns, mawkish music, vulgar 


song's 


wire 
saved 


marvelous, 

Acclaim 
our fliers, 
enthusiasm 
owes Marconi 
quietly, in the 


great 


great 


addresses 
and 


will go down in his- 
know it today 

Denmark, Sir Oliver Lodge, Goldschmidt, Alex- 
Forest—but without the genius of Marconi 
minds might have failed to make possible 
improvements so common to all 


names that 
radio = we 


There are other great 
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Poulson of 
anderson and De 
even these great 
the tremendous 
of us today. 
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\ucust 22 
light opera favorites came 
directed his orchestra, and E. Boardman 
Sanchez and Erva sang. It was a program full of 
reminiscences for those who had seen the Herbert, Friml! and 
Gebest plays. This is a tribute to the participants, for the 
reminiscences were born in the native atmosphere which the 
splendidly” performed program brought. Roxy was with 
us again, this time on an adventurous ‘round the world tour. 
The Moonlight Sexte farewells for a while—but it 
back after September 15 

Aucust 23 

The Edison hour brought a genuinely interesting 
unique novelty to radi » auditors in the shape of a series of 
drum solos 10U t was not a hetalded feature, it seemed 
worthy of more attention. So far as we can recall such a 
feature never been attempted. It was a treat. 
Shilkret’s orchestra and George Olsen’s band were 
with us. It was a night of good music, with a girl tenor, 
Rudy Heider, star of the British Radio Corporation’s system, 
WEAF, good measure. 

Aucust 24 
it seemed, 
dance music, too, 
from the 
Haus, and 


\ program of from WJZ when 
Harold Sanford 


1 
Giles 


-4 
1 jf 
Said’ 1ts 


it will be 


and 


has before 


also 


and guest artist added for 


the rule, wherever our dial 
was available at 
and the dance 


numerous hotels. It 


Popular songs wer¢ 
Popular 
songs Came 

Hoffbrau 
light generally. 


was directed 
all turns. The 


irom 


studios, 


music 


the Philharmonic’s weekly 

played a waltz, Flood- 

former members, Langley. Mr 

lis baton to the composer, and 

an auspi asion. One felt the anticipation of 

omposer-conductor, and it was with the good wishes, 

listeners that the first note of 
It was the highlight of the night. 

Avucust 26 

Harlem Night Club was a genuine 

through the air from WHN. By 

things, Ethel Waters, star of 


concert 


rad 


was playe 


radio 
some 
Afri- 


Irom a 
ming 


arrangement ot 


cana, a colored revue, took part in a presentation of the 
Siege of Troy. She was an invisible but entertaining Helen. 
WJZ’s evening was replete with good tunes, and there were 
some splendidly sung by Katherine Palmer. 
Avucust 27 
Kaltenborn’s Symphonic Orchestra came from New York 
City’s own station, WNYC, between police alarms and after 
the Police Double Quartet. Singing policemen are a treat, 
and a novelty to those who have been used only to their 
rhythmic step and muffled whistle. The Manhattan Trio 
came over well from WJZ and Yolande Langworthy sang 
delightfully from that station later in the evening; her voice 
is a rich contralto, and of good timbre for broadcasting. 
Avucust 28 
The Philharmonic’s last broadcasting of the current sea- 
son came to radio { fans and the orchest stra’s Swan Song | was 





ALBERTO JONAS 


World-renowned piano virtuoso and peda- 
gogue, teacher of many famous pianists, 
announces the 


RE-OPENING 


of his Studio on 


October 5th 


at 
19 West 85th Street 
New York 
Applications may be sent in now to 
Secretary of Alberto Jonas 
Telephone Schuyler 1044 


Five Assistants 











a spirited one. Mr. Van Hoogstraten said his farewells to 
his radio listeners, and his au revoir was typical of him. He 
said merely that he hoped we liked the concert. The 
3erlioz fantastic symphony was the outstanding feature of 
the program—and the evening. 


Katherine Dallenncun Studio Notes 


recent soloist at the First Methodist 

Gertrude Penzner has been sing- 
Camp Carlisle, N. Y., with marked 
success. Elizabeth Biro and Mary Lubbock filled a two 
weeks’ engagement during August at the Fox Theater in 
Philadelphia. Laura Janos Fuessell, mezzo soprano, formerly 
with the San Carlo Opera Company, has been selected to 
head the voice department of Averett College in Danville, Va. 


Fern Gray was a 
Church in Leonia, N. : 
ing during August at 


Carmen Postponed at Starlight Stadium 


The performance of Carmen for the benefit of the Joint 
Defense and Relief Committee, which was scheduled for 
August 28 at the Starlight Park Stadium, has been post- 
poned, on account of the rain, until Saturday, September 3. 





September 1, 1927 


The free performance of Lucia, postponed from August 27 
is taking place on September 1. 





RAVINIA OPERA 











La NAVARRAISE 
RAviIn1A—The isiidlnn dotble bill, La Navarraise and 
Cavalleria Rusticana, was repeated at Ravinia with the 
same excellent cast that triumphed in those operas in prev- 
ious performances. 


Aucust 21 


Aucust 22 

Louise was presented here for the first time. The title rdle 
was entrusted to Yvonne Gall, a gaelic singer of note, but not 
of great distinction. As already stated in a previous review, 
Yvonne Gall is always Yvonne Gall. In Louise she was 
again Yvonne Gall. Here is a singer who could rise to 
stardom, but who has been contented to remain a very 
good singer and a first class leading lady. However, Gall’s 
conception of Louise is all wrong. Louise as conceived by 
Charpentier is what we call “a good girl” at the beginning 
of the opera. So good indeed is that young woman that 
her father does not think it out of place to ask his daughter 
if she had ever spoken to Julien. She was a_ pervert 
girl, one who had lived a fast life and one who was not 
at all afraid of her mother’s remonstrances. Naturally, 
Mile, Gall has often sung Louise in Paris and in the 
French provinces, but we too have often seen Mary Garden, 
the creator of the part, and the American actress-singer’s 
creation of the role should be taken as a model by Mlle. 
Gall. Vocally the French soprano was all that could be 
desired. 

Edward Johnson essayed for the first time in his brilliant 
career the role of Julien.” This should prove to be one of 
his best parts. He was handsome, well voiced and made a 
distinct success. 

It was learned while at Ravinia that Julia Claussen had 
learned in three weeks the difficult and unsympathetic role 
of the mother. She, too, will count the role some day among 
the favorites in her repertory. Of the quartet of singers, the 
honor goes without doubt to Leon Rothier, who was the 
father. 

Louis Eckstein may once again be congratulated for having 
added another opera to the splendid repertory of Ravinia. 


ANDREA CHENIER, AuGust 23 
Rethberg, Martinelli and Danise in the 
Andrea Chenier was again repeated 
Aucust 24 
Bori and Mojica reappeared in their customary roles in 


La Vida Breve and once again met with the full approval 
of the listeners. 
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La Vina Breve, 


M ANON, AvuGust 25 

Massenet’s Manon had its first performance of the season 
at Ravinia on Thursday night, with Yvonne Gall appearing 
in the title role and Mario Chamlee as young Des Grieux. 

Yvonne Gall, who has been heard in several roles at 
Ravinia, found the part of Manon quite to her liking and 
she scored in it a distinct hit. It cannot be said that Mlle. 
Gali makes of her Manon an aristocrat; quite to the contrary, 
her Manon throughout the opera remained the peasant girl 
Des Grieux had met in Amiens. Expensive gowns and jewels 
and different hair dress could not change Manon’s make- 
up according to the version of Gall, and that conception of 
the part might be taken as the correct one as after all 
Manon’s bringing up was not among aristocrats and she did 
not mingle long enough with noble men to learn good 
manners. Thus Yvonne Gall’s Manon is a commoner who 
met men of noble birth who paid her court and put in her 
hands monetary tributes to a beautiful creature. Vocally, 
Gall was all that could be desired and among the best 
singing this season at Ravinia was her farewell to the little 
table. The note of pathos was there and Gall rendered the 
number with such spontaneity that the audience was not 
quite ready to manifest its pleasure buoyantly. Nevertheless, 
the connoisseurs applauded her generously. 

In the role of Des Grieux, Chamlee once again rose to 
stardom. There is probably today not one French or Italian 
singer who could do as well with the part as Chamlee did 
at Ravinia. We remember great Des Grieuxs of today and 
yesterday, but none, including the great Muratore, fulfilled 
all the demands of the part as did this young American 
tenor, who has made the part all his own. Histrionically 
excellent, Chamlee made his greatest apeal through the 
beauty of his tones and the excellence of his interpretation. 
He stopped the show after his renditions both of Le Reve 
and the Ah! Fuyez. Chamlee demonstrated in the latter 

(Continued on page 25) 
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WALTER LEARY, 
baritone, who sailed for Europe the middle of July for a 
vacation which will combine pleasure with study. 





Giannini’s Plans 

Dusolina Giannini, soprano, will again divide her time next 
season between America and Europe to meet the demand of 
her artistic services on both continents. Beginning about the 
middle of October she will tour this country until the end 
of January and will give a farewell recital in New York 
just before sailing for Germany. Her American tour will 
include appearances as far west as Texas. Among her many 
appearances are a pair of concerts with the Minneapolis 
Orchestra on the occasion of the twenty-fifth anniversary 
of the organization, as well as three concerts with the 
Philadelphia Orchestra. A fourth Philadelphia appearance 
will take place under the auspices of the Forum. Her 
European engagements will open at the Hamburg Opera 
House on February 23. She will make at least ten guest 
appearances at this opera house between that date and 
April 11, while in between she travels the length and breadth 
of Germany in recitals and orchestra appearances and will 
also make her Holland debut on March 8 and 10 in Amster- 
dam and The Hague with the Concertgebouw Orchestea 
under Mengelberg. 

Miss Giannini’s plans for season 1928-1929 have also taken 
shape, as she will remain in Europe for the fall of 1928 
for additional operatic and concert appearances and_ will 
return to America in January, 1929, after an absence of an 
entire year. 


Ethel Fox in Successful Debut 


AsHEvILLE, N. C.—Ethel Fox, a young lyric soprano, 
pupil of voice and dramatic action of Mme. Pilar Morin, 
made a very successful debut with the San Carlo Opera 
Company here on August 13. Miss Fox said it was her 
“red letter” week. She celebrated her nineteenth birthday 
on August 10, had been studying just three years, had 
learned thirteen roles and was making her operatic debut on 
the 13th. 

Perhaps association from childhood with the artistic at- 
mosphere of the Metropolitan Opera House (her father hav- 
ing been for twenty-three years closely connected with the 
company) has endowed her with natural histrionic ability; 
or, perhaps, it is due solely to Pilar Morin and Miss Fox, 
but certain it is that her portrayal of a role is quite as con- 
vincing as that of an artist twice her years. 

She is lovely both on and off the stage, and last but not 
least, she has a voice —and a beautiful one, warm, even and 
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true. In the role of Gretel (Hansel and Gretel) in which 
she made her debut, the orchestra was a bit heavy for her, 
but Humperdinck’s music, although very beautiful, is hard 
to keep down and the numbers are really more difficult to 
sing than the more pretentious arias of the heavier operas. 

Miss Fox also sang for the Rotary Club luncheon on 
August 11, giving Musetta’s Waltz song from La Boheme, 
and Summer, by Ronald. Both numbers revealed the full 
beauty of her voice, and she was given an ovation. 

On August 12 she sang for the Kiwanians’ luncheon and 
on the next evening sang over the radio from WWNC. 

K. B. D. 


Elena Peabody sian a Talented Musician 


Musical circles of Cincinnati have been enriched by the 
advent of Elena Peabody Rouse, whose husband, Dr. David 
E. Rouse, a noted physician, has established himself in the 
Queen City. Mrs. Rouse, a former pupil of the far-famed 


Brush photo 
ELENA PEABODY ROUSE 

Mme. Schoen-René, is an accomplished pianist, a gifted 
composer and a leader in club circles. Unfortunately an 
accident, which injured her arm, prevented Mrs. Rouse from 
making the piano her particular instrument of expression, 
but she continued her vocal studies and turned her attention 
to teaching, becoming a very successful instructor, 

Two years ago she became interested in the work of Dr. 
Sidney C. Durst, head of the composition department of the 
College of Music of Cincinnati, and went to him for in- 
struction. She had always improvised, both for her own 
pleasure and when the occasion demanded, but had not the 
opportunity for guided instruction until she joined the class 
of Dr. Durst. Being highly artistic Mrs. Rouse spent much 
time in the study of color and design with some of the lead- 
ing artists of San Francisco and Dr. Durst found this train- 
ing of particular value in developing her native gift of 
composition. 

When he presented the work of his pupils in a recital of 
original compositions at the College of Music recently, Mrs. 
Rouse was represented on this program by a group of piano 
numbers whose themes were taken directly from Nature, 
and by two songs, Dawn and Dusk, exquisitely sung by the 
young tenor, Fenton C. Pugh. However, the song which 
drew the most attention was An Indian Prayer in which 
Mrs. Rouse made use of her intimate knowledge of Indian 
rhythm, harmonies and melodies acquired during many 
years’ residence in the western states of our country. So 
intensely did this original work show her profound under- 
standing of the American Indian and his best ideals that 
Mrs. Rouse was persuaded to show her manuscript to Ataloa, 
Chickasaw princess, who was singing in Cincinnati a few 
weeks later. This young Indian singer, a musician of rare 
charm and beautiful contralto voice, was so favorably im- 
pressed with the song that she programmed it in her con- 
cert at the Cincinnati Zoological Park. 

Mrs. Rouse comes of the Peabody family of New England 
which is connected with the founders of Peabody Conserva- 
tory of Music in Baltimore. She has been elected president 
of the Madisonville Music Club, one of Cincinnati's leading 
music clubs, and her program for the year offers not only 
broad constructive work in this art but many innovations 
which will bring the organization much added prestige. 


Annie Friedberg Artists in West 

Many artists under the management of Annie Friedberg, 
of New York City, are favoring the West this summer. 
Elsa Alsen was scheduled for an appearance in Redlands, 
Cal., on August 12, and in Long Beach on August 16. She 
appeared at the Hollywood Bowl on August 19, and this 
month will be in Los Angeles and San Francisco. Phradie 
Wells was in Boulder, Colo., August 14 and 17, and in 
Laramie, Wyo., on August 19. George Perkins Raymond 
appeared in Redlands, Cal., on August 12, and in Santa 
Barbara on August 22. Rudolf Laubenthal will be in San 
Francisco and Los Angeles from September 10 to October 
10. Edwin Swain spent the months of July and August in 
Southampton, L, I. 
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Lyric-Coloratura 
Soprano 


Elicits unanimous praise 


Faciuity in the delivery of florid passages. 
Evidence of TASTE in all the songs. 


W. J. Henderson in N. Y. Sun. 


FresH voice, sympathetic and flexible, re- 
vealed with TASTE AND REFINEMENT, and 
she disclosed CERTAIN AND DRAMATIC PRO- 
PENSITIES. 


Grena Bennett in N. Y. American. 


FRESH SOPRANO Voice of charming natural 
quality. 
‘Pitts S Sanborn in N. Y. Telegram. 


Her voice FLOWED FORTH FREELY without 
appearance of effort. 
George Goldsmith in 
N. Y. Herald-Tribune. 


CLEAR, TRUE voice of the lyric soprano 
timbre, AMPLE RANGE and good carrying 
power. MAKES AN ATTRACTIVE APPEAR’ 
ANCE on the stage. 
Karleton Hac kett im 
Chicago Evening Post. 
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Elsa Alsen was enthusiastically received by twelve 
thousand people when singing recently at the Hollywood 
Bowl, according to a telegram received by her manager, 
Annie Friedberg, from Mrs. Lily Hertz, wife of Conductor 
Alfred Hertz of the San Francisco Symphony Orchestra. 

Paul Althouse and Arthur Middleton have been en- 
gaged to sing at the opening of the new Elf Khurafeh 
Temple, A. A. O. N. S., in Saginaw, Mich., on October 6. 
While in the Bay State, the artist will also fulfill other 
engagements, both in joint recital and singly. 

Yelly D’Aranyi, Hungarian violinist, played the first 
periurmance of Ravel's new violin sonata in England, upon 
special request from the composer. Ravel, who wrote his 
Tzigane for Miss D’Aranyi, has accompanied this artist 
abroad and has played his compositions with her. It is of 
interest to note that both artists will be in America next 
eason for the first time. 

Glenn Drake, American tenor, who will fill many im- 
portant dates this season, through the management of 
the Civic Concert Service, Inc., Chicago, Dema Harsh- 
barger, president, has opened his own vocal studios in 
the Fine Arts Building. 

Flonzaley Quartet members have put aside their sep- 
arate existences and are once more busily concentrating upon 
daily practise in a mountain retreat in the Canton de Vaud, 
Switzerland. The quartet will open its twenty-fourth season 
on October 26 at Smith College, and will remain in the 
United States until April, making a tour which will include 
its eighth visit to the Pacific coast. 

Myra Mortimer has been warmly received by Euro- 
pean audiences and critics, and has frequently been referred 
to as an artist of superior quality owing to her ease in 
production and beauty of tone, in addition to her intelligence, 
understanding, temperament and musical feeling. Miss Mor- 
timer will return to her native country in the fall for a tour 
which will begin with a recital in Carnegie Hall, New York, 
on November 7. 

Lambert Murphy will curtail the vacation which he is 
spending in the New Hampshire hills and open his concert 
season on September 15 with a recital appearance in Green- 
fie kc R M ass. 

George B. Nevin’s Christmas Cantata, The Adoration, 
is perhaps one of the most successful Christmas cantatas 
written by an American. Mr. Nevin recently arranged this 
cantata for a choir or chorus of women’s voices, and the 
publisher, Oliver Ditson Company, will issue an attractive 
edition of it in the early fall. Later in the season the Ditson 
firm will publish an arrangement for men’s voices of Mr. 
Nevin's cantata, The Crown of Life. 

Joseph Szigeti will be touring Europe again next sea- 
son beside making his third American tour. While abroad 
he will play with the London Royal Philharmonic and War- 
saw orchestras and appear as soloist in other orchestra per- 
formances in principal German towns. Also on his schedule 
are bookings for concerts in Budapest, Vienna, Paris and 
Riga, to be followed by a tour in Russia, which will com- 
plete his seventh visit to the country since 1924. 

Jacques Thibaud will appear as soloist with the New 
York Philharmonic Orchestra on January 19, this being the 
first New York appearance of the French violinist in two 
years. 

John Barnes Wells is spending his vacation in the 
Catskills, where golf demands most of his attention; how- 
ever, he expects to have several new songs ready for fall 
publication. In September he begins to broadcast every 
Monday night for the Atlantic and Pacific Tea Company, 
these engagements to extend over a period of fifty-two 
weeks. Recently Mr. Welles was picked by the New York 
Telegram as the tenor in an all-American radio team. This 
is the second year that Mr. Wells has had this honor con- 
ferred upon him. 

Estelle Wentworth directed and accompanied the pre- 
sentation of a Verdi operalog recently at the Empire 
Theater in Winchester, Va., in which three of her pupils, 
Christine Irish, Fesse Veitch and Elliott Button, were 
featured. The program, presented in costume, rnc ex- 
cerpts from the first, third and fourth acts of Il Trovatore, 
and accompanied a film entitled The Life of Verdi 

Clarence Whitehill, Metropolitan Opera baritone, be- 
lieves in resting during the summer months rather than 
spending his time in singing and attending musical events as 
many other musicians do. Consequently he has been re- 
fusing offers from European opera houses and is keeping 
himself fresh for his Metropolitan opera audiences. He is 
returning to New York the first week in September to begin 
work on his new role in Violanta, and he is also scheduled 
to make several appearances with orchestras during the 
month of January. 


Jazz Band for the Blind 


The Community Workers of the New York Guild for 
the Jewish Blind of this city maintains, besides numerous 
other activities for the blind, a jazz band consisting of a 
pianist, violinist, drummer, two saxophonists and a banjoist. 
A visit to the Community House any Tuesday night from 
October 1 to June 1, will disclose a very happy group 
of blind men enjoying their weekly dance with ladies who 
are able to see, the music being furnished by this unique 
orchestra of blind men. For this the players are paid as 
well as for any outside work that they may do. Each and 
every song is transcribed for the players in raised type, 
which is studied at home. A professional instructor drills 
them every Monday night, and in this way they are enabled 
to have a repertory of about fifteen popular numbers. One 
of the most enthusiastic workers in this admirable movement 
is Daniel H. Federlein, a volunteer. 

New Beethoven Biography 

A new biography of Beethoven, written by W. J. Turner, 
English music critic, is about to be published according. to 
an announcement from George H. Doran Company, New 
York. This volume is said to be unique in composition and 
treatment. It is divided into four sections or books, each 
dealing with a separate phase of the master’s life and work. 
The advance notices of the book say that many of the 
legends that have grown out of Beethoven's life are torn 
down by the author, “who has painted a frank and honest 
picture of the composer both as the man and as the artist.” 
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SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 

San Francisco, Cat.—Leaving Hollywood Bowl, the 
scene of his most recent series of criumphs, Alfred Hertz 
returned to San Francisco for a few days in order to con- 
duct his own orchestra in the eighth concert of the Summer 
Symphonies in the Exposition Auditorium. It is needless to 
describe the warmth of his reception. Hertz has deeply 
endeared himself to his musicians and his public, and both 
took advantage of every possible opportunity throughout 
the evening to shower him with applause. Alfred Hertz is 
an interesting personality, strong, fiery and intellectual. He 
is a magnificent conductor who succeeds in giving every 
interpretation a personal touch. For the opening number 
he chose Weber's overture to Der Freischutz and infused the 
familiar score with dramatic fervor as well as romantic 
quality. Under his expressive baton the sequences of ex- 
quisite phrases flowed easily and the melodies seemed to 
have greater nobility. Dvorak’s New World Symphony, 
which followed, is always popular because Mr. Hertz de- 
livers it with such dash and devotion. The slow movement 
was particularly splendid. Mishel Piastro,~also a favorite 
of the San Francisco public, was the guest artist of this 
concert and won a genuine success for his-masterly rendition 
of-the Mendelssohn concerto. Piastro, the possessor of a 
dazzling technic, played with his usual richness of tone, 
sensitive feeling and response to the spirit of the composer. 
The accompaniment supplied by Mr. Hertz and the orchestra 
was altogether sympathetic. In Tschaikowsky’s 1812 over- 
ture, which wound up the program, Hertz brought out all 
that is beautiful and brilliant in the score, all the rhythmic 
and dynamic finesse. Unstinted praise is due the orchestra 
which performed with its accustomed attack, flexibility of 
style and alert responsiveness which years of association 
between conductor and orchestra have developed. It would 
be impossible to find a body of players more unified in their 
desire to interpret the will of their director or more pains- 
taking in their work. San Francisco is indeed extremely 
proud of Alfred Hertz and the San Francisco Symphony 
Orchestra. 

Vladimir Shavitch, well known as the director of the 
Syracuse Symphony Orchestra, and Tina Lerner (Mme. 
Shavitch), Russian pianist of international repute, were the 
attractions of the ninth symphony concert of the summer 
series given under the auspices of the Summer Symphony 
Association of San Francisco in the Exposition Auditorium. 
Conducting from memory a long and intricate program, 
embracing both classics and novelties, Shavitch established 
himself as a musician of profound knowledge and strong in- 
dividuality. He appears to be a conductor with vigor, 
authority, expressiveness and a warm musical temperament. 
It was ‘with a feeling of interest and amusement that the 
audience of over 9,000 persons listened to Arthur Honegger’s 
Pacific 231, a work that is electrifying in its rhythmical 
power, its unflagging intensity. While it contains some re- 
markably original ideas it failed to create a serious im- 
pression upon the audience, which seemed to accept it as a 
huge joke. A work always enjoyed by our symphony 
patrons is Strauss’ Don Juan. In conducting this colorful 
music, Mr. Shavitch revealed his emotional energy and 
powers as an interpreter. 

Quite a few years have elapsed since Tina Lerner played 
in San Francisco and the rousing welcome given her on this 
occasion showed that she has not been forgotten. Mme. 
Lerner appeared in the ever-popular Grieg A minor concerto, 
wherein her playing was perfection itself. Under her fleet 
fingers the stupendous difficulties in which the work abounds 
appear as easy feats. Her technic is as prodigious as ever 
and her touch exceptionally fine. In the quiet sustained lyric 
passages of the second movement her tone was entrancingly 
beautiful. The reading given to the concerto by Mme. 
Lerner exhibited a memorable dignity and deep musical in- 
sight. Indeed Tina Lerner is an artist of the first rank and 
the audience indicated its appreciation of her work in large 
measures of applause. 

Alice Seckels, manager, has just returned from a four 
months’ trip to Europe. Miss Seckels is full of enthusiasm 
over her travels and tells of the fine operas and concerts 
heard in the various European music centers. She is again 
busily engaged in her office making the final arrangements 
for the Alice Seckels Matinee Musicals which are now in 
their eighth season, and her Oakland series of concerts which 
she handles in conjunction with Manager Selby C. Oppen- 
heimer. GS. i A. 


LOS ANGELES, CAL. 

Los AnceLes, CAt.—Hollywood Bowl concerts are draw- 
ing larger crowds than ever before ranging trom twelve to 
over twenty thousand every night. One of the largest audi- 
ences of the season gathered on August 8 to hear the benefit 
program given by the orchestra for the Philharmonic Relief 
Fund. Both artists participating and the orchestra donated 
their services and the concert receipts (season tickets were 
not accepted) went to swell the relief fund. Emil Ober- 
hoffer came from his summer home in Minnesota especially 
to conduct this program. Ossip Gabrilowitsch, who had 
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been conducting the week before, remained to appear as 
soloist. When Oberhoffer came upon the platform, he not 
only received an ovation from the audience but the orchestra 
rose to greet him and cheered. The program opened with 
the. Brandenburg concerto, No. 1, by Bach. The obsolete 
violin piccolo, for which this work originally was called, was 
replaced by the full-sized violin, also the parts written for 
the horn, not being practical for the modern French horn, 
were rewritten by Mr. Oberhoffer for the fluegelhorn 
(which he brought with him). A piano was prepared to 
resemble the tone of a harpsichord, at which Oberhoffer 
presided and from which he conducted. 

The violin solo was played by Sylvain Novak; solo oboe, 
Henri De Busscher; solo fluegelhorn, Benjamin Klatzkin, 
and solo French horn, Vincent de Rubertis. Bach is ideally 
suited to performance in the Bowl; his beautiful themes 
and charming rhythm filled the Bowl and held the hearers 
spellbound. The Strauss Don Juan, which followed, was 
as direct a contrast as could be desired, with its elaborate 
and complicated orchestration. Oberhoffer gave a dramatic 
and colorful reading of this. Our own Alice Gentle, operatic 
soprano, then sang Massenet’s aria, Pleurez, Mez Yeux, 
and three encores. Never has she been heard here in better 
voice nor sung more impressively. The Asissi Legend by 
Wetzler, which won the prize in 1925 at the Evanston (III.) 
Festival, like the Brandenburg concerto, received its Pacific 
Coast premiere. Tschaikowsky’s piano concerto in B flat, 
with Gabrilowitsch at the piano, concluded one of the finest 
programs of the season. An eminent conductor and pianist, 
he gave the brilliant and satisfying serene that would 
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be expected. The orchestra outdid itacls. is in slaying, and 
everything combined to make it an inspirational night. Ap- 
proximately $10,000 was cleared for the fund. At the close 
of the program Oberhoffer and Gabrilowitsch were presented 
with silver replicas of the Golden Bow! on Peppertree 
Lane, and Gentle was deluged with flowers. 

On the next night Eugene Goossens opened a two weeks’ 
engagement at the Bowl, assisted by the Los Angeles Ora- 
torio (John Smallman, director). A large crowd greeted 
him, for he has won a place of his own in Los Angeles. 
The program was an interesting one, opening with Weber's 
Overture to Der Freischuetz, which seemed imbued with a 
new vitality. The chorus followed with the Sanctus from 
the B minor mass of Bach (first time at the Bowl). The 
Saint-Saéns symphonic poem, No. 2 (Phaeton), was also a 
first performance, and received an impressive reading. The 
Grainger Father and Daughter, sung by the Oratorio Society, 
met with popular favor. Their other two numbers were the 
Moussorgsky Coronation Scene from the opera, Boris 
Godounow (arranged by Goossens), and dances from the 
opera, Prince Igor, by Borodin. The high light of the 
evening was the Hymn to Apollo, by Arthur Bliss, played 
for the first time in America. This proved to be a most 
interesting composition ; while adhering to the classic tradi- 
tion in structure, it was embellished with florid modern 
orchestration. It had points of unusual beauty and was re- 
ceived with acclaim. Thursday night the chief offering was 
Rimsky-Korsakoff’s La Grande Paque Russe, an overture 
based upon the themes from the Russian Church music. 
Rachmaninoff’s symphony in E minor, No. 2, op. 27, also 
had a strong appeal, particularly in the second and third 
movements. Ravel’s Spanish Rhapsody has been heard often 
but never fails to draw enthusiastic applause. Enesco’s 
Roumanian Rhapsody in A major was also well received. 
Friday night brought to the Bow! Vera Barstow, violinist, 
winner of the Bowl contest. She played the beautiful and 
taxing Tschaikowsky concerto for the violin and orchestra 
with a technical skill and beauty of tone which, with her 
slight physique, appeared impossible. The orchestra gave her 
wonderful support. The i opened with another Bach- 
Brandenburg Concerto, No. 3, in G, for strings. As always 
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the Bach number was heartily received. In direct contrast 
was Goossens’ own whimsical bit of brilliant and fantastic 
orchestration, Tam O’Shanter, which was given by request 
and was heard for the first time in Los Angeles. It re- 
ceived an ovation and everyone hopes Goossens will use it 
again before his departure. Stravinsky’s Ballet Suite from 
the Fire-Bird was given with unusual brilliancy, also calling 
forth cheers. Turina Danza’s Fantasticas closed a program 
unusual even for that master program builder, Eugene 
Goossens. a. Ek. 
SEATTLE, WASH. 

SEATTLE, WAsH.—Following immediately after the suc- 
cessful presentations of Aida, announcement has been made 
of the plans for the coming season of the Seattle Symphony 
Orchestra. All eyes are on the energetic Musicians’ As- 
sociation, which has made such remarkable history during 
the past year in Seattle. James D. Hoge, Seattle business 
man and patron of music, is chairman of the citizens’ com- 
mittee for completing the guarantee fund, which is to include 
a sufficient amount for an excellent library. Conductor Karl 
Reet has left for the east to arrange for this library, and 
also to select soloists not only for the symphony season. but 
also for several performances of opera which will be given 
during the winter season. Jacques Jou-Jerville is now in 
Europe, having a vacation after his strenuous work as choral 
director of Aida, but will return to take charge of the re- 
hearsals for the winter opera. 

William Gustafson, of the Metropolitan Opera Company, 
who made his initial appearance in Seattle in Aida, was 
heard in recital at Plymouth Church recently and _ re- 
ceived a most cordial reception. Mr. Gustafson was 
assisted by the Svea Male Chorus, under the direction of 
C. H. Sutherland, which rendered several choral numbers, 
Mr. Gustafson singing the incidental soles. 

One of the amusing side-lights of the 
Aida, was the unusual tactics which 
chorus master, was obliged to use. 
weather, the ‘last two 
postponed, the final 
August 15. Mr. 


presentation of 
Jaques Jou-Jerville, 

Due to inclement 
performances of the opera were 
presentation being Monday evening, 
Jou-Jerville’s reservations having been 
made for the Leviathan, which was to leave New York, 
August 20, it was necessary for Mr. Jou-Jerville to catch 
a train which left Seattle four hours before the last per- 
formance. As he was unable to commandeer an airplane, 
special arrangements were made with the highway patrol, 
so that he could leave Seattle by automobile at 11 P. M., 
and catch this train in Spokane, after 2n all-night’s ride 
of nearly 400 miles, most of which is over unpaved moun- 
tainous roads. 

The Whitman Vocal Quartet from Whitman 
gave am interesting program at Plymouth Auditorium. 
The quartet is composed entirely of young women, who 
gave several groups of well chosen musical numbers. 

Franklin Riker, newly appointed head ‘of the voice de- 
partment of the Cornish School, gave an instructive lecture 
at the Cornish-Metropolitan Art Center. This was Mr, 
Riker’s first discussion of The Art of Singing, and will 
be followed by several other lectures during the comiing 
season. 

Alice Brown Marshall has been conducting 
classes during July and August. Her work as 
Sherwood’s exponent has attracted a large following among 
Seattle musicians, younger teachers espécially being in- 
terested. 

Cornish School enrollments have been . not only heavy, 
but have also included students from all the Pacific, and many 
of the eastern States. Fall and winter registration is now 
being taken care of, thus avoiding the delay in getting tHe 
work under way when the out-of-town students ‘arrive 

Two successful master classes in Seattle -have* been 
brought to satisfying conclusions this summer.’ “Lazar §. 
Samoiloff, vocal pedagogue, had large classes atid promises 
a return class next season. Mr. Samoiloff’s excellent work 
was made more gratifying by the presence of A. Rosie 
anetz, accompanist and repertory coach. 

Sigismond Stojowski concluded his second annual piatio 
master class at the University of Washington, where he had 
even larger classes than those of last season. 

Opera scenes from Carmen, Madame Butterfly, Lakmé, 
and Mignon were .included in the latest presentations from 
the Jacques Jou-Jerville studios. Mr. Jou-Jervillé has an- 
nounced early registration for his fall work, sineé the 
studios are closed during the entire month of August: 

Due to large enrollment and interest in his classes, Francis 
J. Armstrong is continuing his summer normal work for 
violinists an extra month, the courses to continue through 
the first week of September. 

Clifford W. Kantner, prominent vocal instructor, is giving 
special classes in his new system of sight singing. His sys- 
tem presents a clear, easy method of gtaspifig the futida- 
mental principles of solfege in the shortest pdssible time. 

Myron Jacobson, vocal coach, formerly of the Cornish 
School, has announced the opening of private studios in 
the McKelvey. 

A program devoted entirely to the compositions of Amy 
Worth and Daisy Wood Hildreth, two local composers, was 
recently given at the Tennis Club. Those preserit were 
unanimous in congratulating these composers on their 
achievements in musical creation. 

The two final programs of the spring season at the Cor- 
nish School included solo numbers- by Betty--Gampbell, 


College 


master 
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Mary Dawson, Margaret Joslin, pianists, and Edith Kendall, 
violinist. The season was concluded with the graduation 
exercises, at which Calvin B. Cady was the principal speaker. 
Summer work at the Cornish is progressing, and the 
registrar reports an unusually heavy registration, particularly 
in the classes of Calvin B. Cady, Walter Reese, Ellen Van 
Volkenberg and Caird Leslie,—these being the heads of 
their various departments. The enrollment for summer 
normal courses includes students from every near-by state, 
and not a few from the East. J. H. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 

Portland has a new organization, the 
Nero Musical Bureau. Chloe Nero, head of the bureau, has 
been publicity manager for the Elwyn Concert Bureau. 
Mrs. Nero has offices with Sherman, Clay & Company. 

Yeatman Griffith, New York vocal pedagogue, is conduct- 
ing a local class. Otto Wedemeyer has charge of the pro- 
grams. 

In honor of Louis Victor Saar, Chicago pianist, the 
Oregon Federation of Music Clubs gave a reception at the 
Congress Hotel. Mr. Saar had a summer class here. Martha 
B. Reynolds is his local representative. 

Lazar S. Samoiloff, New York vocalist, and his accompan- 
ist, Andrew Kostelanetz, were honored at a reception given 
at the Benson Hotel. Mr. Samoiloff is conducting a Port- 
land class under the management of Ruth Creed. 


PorTLAND, ORE. 


R. O. 


October Recital by Mayer Artists 
Daniel Mayer recitals during the month of October will 
include a dance recital by Doris Niles, a song recital by 
Gil Valeriano, a piano recital by Irene Scharrer, and song 
recitals by A. Finlay Campbell and Ena Berga. 


Giannini With Sembrich 
Dusolina Giannini will spend the month of September with 
Marcella Sembrich at Lake George. She will begin her 
tour in October with a recitz al 2 at Richmond, Va. 


ELIZABETH QUAILE 3E4S%58 
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ARTISTS FROM THE 


BEDUSCHI 
left to right) 
Lawrence 
William Rogerson; 
and (right) 


(Above, 
Davies, 


O'Malley, 


STUDIO. 
William 
Wiley and 
(left) Eileen 
Umberto 


Beduschi himself. 


Notes From the Beduschi Studios 


The close of a busy teaching season for Umberto Beduschi 
is noteworthy for the successful appearances and new en- 
gagements of both senior and junior pupils. Among those 
who will remain in Chicago the coming year are William 
Davies, tenor, who, in addition to retaining his position at 
the Temple, is ‘caanaed for the People’s Grand Opera As- 
sociation, which will present in English, Paoletta, an opera 
by the Italian composer, Floridia. 


artists who will tour are 


Lawrence 
Eileen O'Malley, soprano, 


Among the younger 
who will 


K. Wiley, tenor, and 


appear with the Randall Players both in solo and quartet 
work. Lottie Friedman, coloratura soprano, who has ap- 
peared so successfully the past two years in vaudeville with 
the Venetians, has gone to New York to fulfill a new 
engagement. William Rogerson, well known tenor, formerly 
with the Chicago Grand Opera Company is at present sing- 
ing in the Middle West, one of his recent concerts having 
taken place at Boulder, Colo. 

During the month of August, Signor Beduschi took a 
vacation and will resume teaching this week in his studios 
in the Auditorium Building, Chicago, where a large number 
of pupils await his return. 





Stoessel and New York Symphony Close 
Chautauqua Season 

The final week of the fifty-seventh season of the Chau- 
tauqua Assembly ended on August 20, with the last of thirty- 
three concerts given by Albert Stoessel and the New York 
Symphony Orchestra. The season was marked by record 
audiences, the total attendance amounting to 165,000, residents 
of every state in the Union. 


The most important works performed in the eight concerts 
of the last week were: Military Symphony, eyes. Un- 
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finished Symphony, Schubert ; 


I L C Minor Symphony, Brahms; 
New World Symphony, 


Dvorak; Les Preludes, Liszt. At 
the last concert Mr. Stoessel relinquished the baton for the 
violin bow, and with Oscar Wagner, pianist, and Roscoe 
Passell, flutist, performed the fifth Brandenburg concerto of 
3ach, under the direction of Ernest Hutcheson. 

The appearance as pianist of Prof. John Erskine of Co- 
lumbia University, author, critic and chief artistic advisor of 
the directorate of the Juilliard Foundation, aroused great 
interest. Prof. Erskine’s performance of the Schumann 
Concerto was authoritative and deeply poetic, while his tech- 
nical perfection was a source of wonder to his many ad- 
mirers, who had come to hear him lecture on literary 
subjects. : 

The work of the New York Symphony Orchestra this 
summer, under their able young leader, has been uniformly 
excellent.. Including the Conneaut Lake Festival at Chau- 
tauqua and the Worcester (Mass.) Festival, the New 
York Symphony will have given over fifty performances 
under the direction of Mr. Stoessel. The general opinion 
at Chautauqua was to the effect that the young conductor has 
gained greatly in depth of feeling and magnetism. In these 
days of guest conductors it is no small achievement for one 
man to maintain his hold over huge audiences for a pro- 
tracted period, and to increase it as he goes on. 

Theodore Roosevelt called Chautauqua the most American 
thing in America. In accordance with this idea Mr. Stoessel 
exploited American compositions and soloists at many of the 
concerts. 

The season further included four children’s concerts, with 
instructive talks by Mr. Stoessel, and many choral per- 
formances under the direction of H. Augustine Smith and 
Howard Lyman. The rsalg works presented included Had- 
ley’s New Earth, Coleridge Taylor’s Tale of Old Japan, and 
performances of the dramatized Elijah, with Rollin Pease 
in the title role. 





ALEXANDER 
KISSELBURGH, 
whose appearance on 
the Municipal Pier at 
Cape May, N. J., on 
August 14, inspired 
Clarence Fuhrman to 
telegraph the baritone’s 
managers, Haensel & 
Jones, as _ follows: 
“Kisselburgh positive 
sensation. One of the 
greatest recitalists be- 
fore the public to- 
day.” Mr. Kisselburgh 
gave a program with 
Nanette Guilford, so- 
prano of the .Metro- 
politan Opera Com- 
pany, at Buzzards Bay, 

Cape Cod, Mass., on August 28. 
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QUESTIONS ABOUT PIANO 
STUDY ANSWERED 


By Alexander Raab 











Alexander Raab, eminent pianist, pedagog and guest 
teacher at the Chicago Musical College, has been secured by 
the Musicat Courter to conduct this department and will 
answer questions pertaining to piano study. Teachers and 
students may address Mr. Raab at 830 Orchestra Bldg., 
Chicago. Mr. Raab’s time is so well occupied that he will 
only be able to answer a certain number of questions— 
naturally the most important—each week. 


Q.—Ii have been teaching my ten-year-old daughter and 
she is able to play one of the easier Mozart sonatas and a 
few Heller studies very well, but 1 feel she should be put 
into the hands of a more experienced instructor. Do you 
know any teachers in the city of whom you could recom- 
mend? I believe the child is very gifted and I would like 
her to study with some master-teachers.—E. M. N. 


A—The only way one can know the capabilities of 
teacher is to study with him and thus have first hand infor- 
mation, is through hearing his pupils. Therefore, I cannot 
recommend any teacher in the city of ——, since I have 
neither studied with them nor heard their pupils play. How- 
ever, I believe that a long established reputation for good 
teaching is a good index to the ability of a teacher, and often 
the only means available in deciding upon an_ instructor. 
Nevertheless it is important to learn upon what phase of 
teaching the reputation of a teacher is based. If a teacher 
has attracted many pupils through the excellence of his 
preparation for concert work, the careful working out of 
nuances and details, it does not follow that he would be 
equally good as a teacher for a child. Nor would I advise 
you to take the child to any teacher who has a reputation 
as a specialist along any technical line. Endeavor to find a 
teacher who is both a good musician and an experienced 
pedagogue, who is interested in his pupils and patient in his 
teaching. 

In teaching a child, it is a waste of time to work out 
details which are not in accord with its point of develop- 
ment. One should only try to guide the child along the line 
of a simple, natural (non-methodical), technical foundation 
and musical taste. 

Many an excellent artist from the 
teacher owes a great part of his 
some obscure teacher during his 
whom the world may never hear. 


studio of some master 
success to the work of 
formative years and of 


O.—lIs it possible to acquire absolute pitch? And if so, 
what is the best method to pursue? Could you recom- 
mend any one who teaches it?—O. 

A.—I do not know from personal experience whether one 
can acquire absolute pitch, but there are indications that 
such a thing is possible. Particularly among the players of 
stringed instruments and also orchestra musicians who are 
accustomed to tune on a certain definite pitch, the possession 
of this ability is fairly common. There seem to be but few 
pianists who have absolute pitch. The reason for this may 
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be ascribed to the fact that with the piano student the ques- 
tion of intonation never presents itself, whereas the player 
of a stringed instrument must from the very beginning 
listen carefully to know whether the right tone or interval 
has been produced. Therefore, his progress with his instru- 
ment goes hand in hand with ear training, a circumstance 
that cannot be too highly valued. The piano student is 
often far advanced before the question of ear training is 
considered seriously, and even then it is very superficial 
compared with the rigorous training the student of a stringed 
instrument must undergo. All the pianists I have known 
who had absolute pitch had it as a natural gift. The fact 
that so many violinists and cellists possess it shows that 
many of them must have acquired it in the course of their 
studies. Absolute pitch is in fact nothing else but_ pitch 
memory. All conservatories of music have classes in ear 
training and many private teachers consider it an impor- 
tant part of their teaching. As to how far this work has 
succeeded in teaching absolute pitch it is not possible to 
say without investigation. The Dalcroze school in Switzer- 
land claims to be able to teach absolute pitch and probably 
there are schools in this country along similar lines which 
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are able to do it. Johann Nepomuk Schelble in Germany 
about 1789 attempted to teach absolute pitch through a con- 
centration on the learning of two or three tones. 


Stillington Hall a New Music Center 


Stillington Hall, the beautiful estate belonging to Leslie 
Buswell, in Gloucester, Mass., has been the center of tre- 
mendous musical activities during the past summer. This 
little hall was formally opened last fall with a concert that 
was given jointly by Efrem Zimbalist, violinist, and Charles 
Naegele, pianist. So successful was this first concert that 
Mr. Buswell decided to give three larger series during this 
past summer season. 

One was a series of grand opera in English given by the 
new American Opera Company. This is the same little 
company that made such an impression during its short stay 
at the Guild Theater in New York last winter. The season 
at Stillington was exceedingly popular, and much credit 
must be given Vladimir Rosing for his untiring effort to 
give opera in an intimate and interesting form. 

Another series of drama included Booth Tarkington’s play, 
The Intimate Strangers, and Fool’s Paradise, by Adelaide 
Whitman. The casts of both of these plays were made up 


AT STILLINGTON HALL. 
Left to right: Charles Naegele. al: an pianist ; 
Stillman Kelly, president of the N. F. of M. C.; 
Buswell, their host and sponsor of the series, and Dr. 
Stillman Kelly, composer and author. 


Mrs. E. 
Leslie 
Edgar 


of amateurs, many of whom were former professionals who 
were summering along the north shore of Massachusetts. 
Mr. Buswell enlisted the services of several students from 
the Workshop at Yale University to design and work out 
the sets and other technical problems in the presentation of 
these plays. It is needless to say that they were enormously 
successful. 

The third series was made up of concerts by world re- 
nowned artists. Alfredo Casella, with forty members of 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra, gave a concert of chamber 
music that included Casella’s own Puppazetti; a suite for a 
medium sized orchestra, that was very delightful and enter- 
taining; Eva Gauthier, soprano; Harold Bauer, pianist, and 
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Alfredo San Malo, violinist; John 
and Charles Naegelé, pianist. 


danseuse ; 
baritone, 


Anna Duncan, 
Charles Thomas, 





QUESTIONS ABOUT VIOLIN 
STUDY ANSWERED 


By Leon Sametini 











Leon Sametini, distinguished violinist, pedagog and teacher 
at the Chicago Musical College, has been secured by the 
MusiIcAL Courier to conduct this department and will 
answer questions pertaining to violin study. Teachers and 
students may address Mr. Sametini at 830 Orchestra Build- 
ing, Chicago. Mr. Sametini’s time is so well occupied at 
the Chicago Musical College that he will only be able to 
answer a certain number of questions—naturally ihe most 
important—each week. 


Q.—Do you approve of making crescendos and diminuendos 
by moving the bow nearer the bridge or firgerboard?—B. C. 


—It depends greatly on whether the music 
is orchestral, chamber music or solo. In the case of or- 
chestral or chamber music dynamics are usually made that 
way because especially in the case of extreme pianissimo the 
sound is divided between many violinists. In solo playing, 
however, I do not feel that there is any necessity of playing 
anywhere but half-way between the bridge and the finger 
board. Flautando (flute like) or Suella Tastiera (on the 
finger board) or Ponticello (on the bridge) are but seldom 
used. Increase or decrease of tone can easily be carried by 
increase or decrease of pressure on the bow and the tone pro 
duced when completing the bow halfway between the bridge 
and finger board is of infinitely better quality than close to 
the bridge or too near or on the finger board. 


per formed 


Q.—How can one, who apparently is incapable, put into 
violin playing the true feeling that can be — by the 
listener as well as the performer?—J. L. 


A.—To be able to put one’s true feeling into a composi 
tion without damaging intonation, tone quality, distorting 
the rhythm, is called Mastery of Violin Playing t is there- 
fore, that which every student of the violin is striving for, 
and consequently the most logical thing to start with is to 
learn as near perfect as possible the text (intonation, bowing, 
rhythm) of the composition in question, and not before this 
has been accomplished should the student try to express 
himself. It is also advisable to sing the melody of any com- 
position in order to feel what one desires to express and 
also to study the entire score (orchestral or piano). 


Babe Ruth iitens Mario Chamlee 


Among the words of appreciation 
Chamlee following a recent radio appearance at the 
Dollar Pier in Atlantic City was a telegram 
Ruth as follows: “Your singing to-night most 
have ever heard on radio.” 
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Busu Conservatory ENGAGEs Von MICKWITz 
Conservatory announces the exclusive 
teaching engagement of Harold von Mickwitz, celebrated 
pianist and teacher, who will begin his work at the conserva- 
tory with the fall term opening, September 12. 

Mr. von Mickwitz, so often called the Leschetizky of 
America, is unquestionably one of the finest instructors of 
this age. His teaching is marked with pronounced success 
and von Mickwitz pupils are known and recognized through- 
out the musical world. Among prominent members of the 
faculty of Bush Conservatory, who were former students of 
Mr. von Mickwitz, are Edgar Nelson, Cecelia Ray Berry, 
Eva J. Shapiro, Ellen Munson and Marjorie Barton. 

Harold von Mickwitz is a native of Finland. He was 
educated in Petrograd and Vienna, where he had years of 
study with the great Leschetizky, whose glowing endorse- 
ment he holds. Before coming to America he won distinc- 
tion as a composer, pianist and instructor. 

One of the interesting features of Mr. von Mickwitz’s work 
will be the Interpretation Classes under his supervision for 
professional pianists. 

3ERTHA Ort, INc., Moves 

Bertha Ott, Inc., is now located at 1600 Auditorium Tower, 
58 East Congress Street, Chicago, having moved recently 
from her offices in the Blum Building. 

EvizABETH CuENY HERE 

and her sister were among the welcomed 
visitors at this office during the week. Miss Cueny, who 
knows probably more about the musical situation in St. 
Louis than any one else, has been a potent factor in man- 
agerial affairs in that city for many years and her success 
and that of her sister presages bigger things for them in the 
near future. She came to Chicago for recreation, and also 
for several performances of grand opera at Ravinia, where 
she went often during her visit here. 

Van Grove Back 
of grand opera in Cincinnati having come to 
Isaac Van Grove and his wife, Mable 
Chicago this week. Mrs. Van Grove, 
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who had been quite ill while in Cincinnati, is practically her 
former self and is well enough to permit her husband to take 
a motor trip with Forrest Lamont before the opening of the 
Chicago Musical College, where Mr. Van Grove is much 
in demand. 

BEHYMER IN CHICAGO 

L. E. Behymer, well known impresario of the West Coast, 
who spent a few weeks’ vacation in Europe, passed through 
Chicago recently on his way home. 

Epcar Netson Returns To City 

Edgar Nelson, president of the Bush Conservatory, has 
just returned from a tour of ten weeks through Scandinavia, 
where he directed the Swedish Choral Society. 

DuNHAM Plays aT ZEISLER FUNERAL 
_ Arthur Dunham was chosen by Sigmund Zeisler, husband 
of the late Fannie Bloomfield Zeisler, to play the funeral 
services. Mr. Dunham played the funeral March from 
Beethoven's Heroic Symphony; Franz Abt’s Over the Stars 
There is Rest, and Handel’s Dead March. The services for 
the noted woman pianist took place on Tuesday morning, 
August 23, Dr. Horace Bridges officiating. 
New CATALOG oF AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 

The new catalog of the American Conservatory, in its 
ornate appearance and its contents, reflects the prosperous 
condition of that fine institution. The school year just 
ended proved one of the best in its forty-one years of 
activity, and the prospects for the coming season are excep- 
tionally bright. The large attendance necessitated a further 
enlargement of the faculty and teaching quarters. 

Among the faculty one recognizes many names of long and 
distinguished service, such as Karleton Hackett, Adolf 
Weidig, Heniot Levy, Allen Spencer, Wilhelm Middelschulte, 
Silvio Scionti, Arthur O. Andersen, Jacques Gordon, Louise 
Robyn, Kurt Wanieck, Leo Sowerby and many others. 

The new acquisitions include Edouardo Sacerdote, teacher 
of voice, and operatic conductor. Mr. Sacerdote will also be 
director of the School of Opera which will be fully equipped 
to train students in all phases of operatic art. A new de- 
parture has been the establishing of a department for Public 
School Piano Methods, which will be under the management 
of Charles J. Haake and Gail Martin Haake. Mrs. Haake 
also has charge of the piano classes in the Evanston Public 
Schools. 

A prominent feature of the Conservatory is its Theatre 
Organ School, efficiently directed by Frank Van Dusen. It 
is very largely attended and its former students occupy posi- 
tions in all parts of the Western and Southern States. 

Walton Pyre will again direct the School of Dramatic 
Art and Expression, ably assisted by Louise K. Willhour. 

The new school year will open on Thursday, September 8. 

Cara VERSON IN ENGLAND 

From Stratford-on-Avon, Cara Verson, American pianist, 
wrote to this office on August 15: “This place seems more 
reminiscent of Beethoven, Coriolanus, or Mendelssohn’s Mid 
Summer Night’s Dream than Scriabin. I am resting here 
this week after some strenuous work on the latter composer.” 

FREDERIKSEN Comes Back To Town 

Frederik Frederiksen, violinist, and his family, who have 

spent the summer at Lake Geneva, Wis., have returned. 
Joun Puivip Sousa Plays 1n CHICAGO 

John Philip Sousa and his famous band furnished the 
music at an elaborate program given in Chicago on August 
26, at the formal dedication of the Buckingham Memorial 
Fountain, said to be one of the world’s most beautiful of 
its kind. The fountain is located in Grant Park and, with 
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YELLY D’ARANYI, 
violinist, who has been scheduled for a busy fall season in 
England. She will appear in Queens Hall, London, on Sep- 
tember 21, and will fulfill twenty-two additional engage- 
ments in that country before sailing for America on No- 
vember 12. Nine of these concerts will be given jointly 
with Myra Hess, pianist. 





colorful lights playing on its water, worked perfectly on its 
inaugural night. Sousa’s band, as ever, was much enjoyed 
in the city by the Lake. Rene Devries. 


Summer Engagements for Olga Warren 


Olga Warren, who with her husband, Frederic Warren, 
is spending the summer at Madison, N. H., will interrupt 
her vacation period and sing at Madison and Morrisville, 
Vt., in joint recital with Marjorie Gates, pianist. Mr. 
Warren will re-open his studio in New York on October 1. 
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Appleton, Wis.—Three new additions to the faculty of 
the Lawrence College Conservatory of Music for the school 
year beginning in September have been announced by Dean 
Carl J. Waterman. This brings the number of the con- 
servatory faculty, apart from the faculty of the college of 
liberal arts, to twenty-three. Helen Mueller, a student of 
Lucille Stevenson, Chicago vocal teacher, comes as professor 
of voice. Miss Mueller has been teaching in Chicago for 
several years, serving part of the time as asgistant to Miss 
Stevenson. Frances J. Moore, a graduate’ Cincinnati 
Conservatory and a student of Julius St and Karl 
Kirksmith, the latter solo cellist with the Cincinnati Sym- 
phony Orchestra, is to a new instructor in violin and 
cello at Lawrence. She has taught previously at Florida 
State College, Kentucky College for Women, and Augustana 
College. The third is Ernest C. Moore, who comes as super- 
visor of the band and orchestra leaders’ course, and who 
will also direct the college band. Mr. Moore has had much 
experience as a director of high school bands and orchestras. 

A new course for band and orchestra leaders to be offered 
this fall is proving very popular with boys who are musically 
talented, and a large number have already entotled for that 
and other work at the conservatory, so Dean Carl J. Water- 
man has announced. The conservatory is purchasing a large 
number of instruments which students in the course may 
rent at a small fee. i 

Birmingham, Ala.—Enrollments have already begun 
for the thirty-second season at the Birmingham Conserva- 
tory of Music, under the direction of Edna Gockel Gussen. 
Courses offered at the conservatory now include instruction 
in piano, voice, organ, violin, flute, coaching for singers and 
languages. History of Music and Harmony Classes have 
always been among the free advantages. A nérmal training 
course, based on thea Progressive Series of Piano Playing, 
is given to all students who wish to become teachers. Be- 
sides the regular Saturday recitals for students, the Con- 
servatory has presented teachers and advanced students in 
recital on Tuesday evenings, and will continue to do the 
same the coming season. is 

Chicago, Ill. (See letter on another page.) 

Los Angeles, Cal. (See Music on the Pacific Slope.) 

Portland, Ore. (See Music on the Pacific Slope.) 

San Francisco, Cal. (See Music on the Pacific Slope.) 

Seattle, Wash. (See Music on the Pacific Slope.) 

Springfield, Mass.—Plans are now complete for the 
sixth season of the Springfield Symphony Orchestra, which 
again is to be under the direction of A. H. Turner. In 
response to popular demand, four concerts will be given this 
year instead of three, and the directors have been extremely 
fortunate in being able to secure the most notable list of 
soloists they have yet engaged. The season will open No- 
vember 29 with the concert of Yelly D’Arenyi, Hungarian 
violinist, who is to make her American debut here this 
season. The second soloist is to be Nikolai Orloff, pianist, 
followed by Jean Bedetti, cellist of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, and the concluding concert will feature Phradie 
Wells, soprano of the Metropolitan Opera Company. R. 


Other New American Singers for Chicago Civic 
Opera 

Year after year American singers are given opportunities 
to display their operatic talent in their own country. It has 
been stated, elsewhere, that a European education was neces- 
sary to succeed in opera in this country. This may or 
may not be true. The writer knows hundreds of Americans 
who went to Europe years ago and who returned to America 
satisfied to open a vocal studio, or be engaged as vocal in- 
structor in a school or college. Those men and women, 
however, had left the country of their birth with the idea 
that by going to Europe to study and appear in opera therg 
they would come back home as stars of the first magnitude. 
Also published, elsewhere, have been the names of few 
Americans who having gone to Europe returned to this 
country and were engaged by the Metropolitan, Chicago, or 
Gallo opera. companies. The list is very small. The list 
that the Musica Courter has in its possession of musicians 
who went to Europe without securing a position in one of 
those opera houses is a very comprehensive one. The 
MusicaL Courter has also a list of operatic singers who 
having studied continuously in America have been engaged 
by the Metropolitan in New York, Chicago Opera and Gallo 
companies, as well as other operatic houses found on this 
continent. 

Upon the return of Herbert M. Johnson, one hears that 
six new American singers have been engaged by the Chicago 
Civic Opera and only two of them. have had European 
experience. The singers are Leone Kruse, dramatic soprano, 
at one time a pupil of the American Conservatory in Chi- 
cago, and for several years under the tutelage of William 
S. Brady in New York, and for the last three years leading 
soprano with the Munich Opera in Germany. Her father 
is a clergyman of Petoskey, Mich. 

Olga Kargau, soprano; Elinor Marlo, mezzo soprano; 
Lucille Meusel, soprano; Della Samoiloff, soprano, and Chase 
Baromeo, bass, are the other new singers. The latter is a 
graduate of the University of Michigan. class of 1917. 
He passed two years in service with the American army and 
of late has been abroad for training and experience in opera 
in Italy. 

Miss Kargau is a graduate from the Englewood High 
School in Chicago and coached: voice with Dina Bagalli, 
one of the assistant conductors of the Chicago Civic Opera. 

Miss Marlo hails from San Francisco and is a home 
product. She has had valuable experience on the Pacific 
Coast, mainly with the San Francisco Opera. 

Miss Samoiloff’s father was an European opera tenor 
before he took up residence in New York. His daughter, 
who had the advantage of early study under him, is a native 
of New York City and has had experience in grand opera. 

Once again Americans are coming to the fore in opera, 
and the Chicago Civic Opera management must be congratu- 
lated in having secured these six new members who no 
doubt will. reinforce the ranks of the various departments 
in which they should make names for themselves. ae 
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KATHARINE M. ARNOLD, Arnold 
School of Music, 93 Madison St., 
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ii., Aug. 
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ROXY DURING A RADIO PROGRAM 

It is 7:30 in the broadcasting room atop the Roxy Thea- 
ter. All ledges have been carefully dusted. The grand 
pianos and the Kimball organ are at convenient angles in 
their respective corners. The music stands are arranged in 
neat rows on either side of “Mike,” and the musicians 
freshly arrayed in evening clothes are awaiting the signé al to 
begin. The soloists garbed in their best are awaiting their 
turn, and Roxy, tense, smiling, alert, is in their midst, pro- 
gram in hand 

The announcer says “It’s the Roxy Hour—WJZ,” and 
Roxy goes to “Mike” and the familiar “Hello Everybody” 
goes over the air. “We are going to take a trip around the 
world. Forget everything, forget your troubles, sit back in 
your chairs, your eyes, and let your imagination fol- 
low us as we leave port and visit foreign lands. Listen, 
there’s the whistle. We are sailing out of port. We're off. 
Say au revoir but not goodbye rs 


And 
radio 
and he 
miliar rhythm 


close 


Arthur Lange and the ensemble begin and the Roxy 
hour has begun. Roxy's face beams with pleasure 
sways back and forth keeping time with the fa- 
Then Frank Moulan steps forward. There’s 
a quip on his tongue, and another on Roxy's and with the 
b athtub di tty ended a novice, hesitating, comes haltingly be- 
fore “Mike.” Roxy, at once sympathetic, holds out his hand, 
takes that of the neophite and leads her gently into position 
and turns her face to the right position. Roxy pats her en- 
couragingly on the back, and encouraged she bursts into 
song. Just then a door slams. The mercurial Roxy, a few 
moments ago so benign, looks like a thundercloud and with 
a commanding gesture he summons Douglas Murray, his 
assistant, to reprimand the unworthy offender, while a couple 
of dozen figures in Russian costume steal silently through 
the door. They are the — choir who assemble to sing 
the Volga Boat Song. Here Roxy is in his element; regard- 
ess of the baton, he steps to the fore and leads the musi- 
cians himself. They follow him as he regulates the tempo, 
leads them from diminuendo into crescendo in their journey 
along the Russian river. As it comes to the end a dainty 
Japanese figure slips modestly into position accompanied by 
a handsome cavalier, a Canadian Grenadier. They are none 
other than Maria Gambarelli, “Gamby,” and Douglas Stan- 
ury, “Doug,” two of his radio favorites whom he greets 
with indulgent fatherly affection. 

There’s a short orchestra number. Roxy, so quick and 
vital himself, feels it is lagging, and impatiently he steps 
toward them and begins to infuse his own vitality into their 
playing and the difference is noticeable. 

Now Harold Van Duzee bursts into an operatic aria and 
Roxy, the play boy, cannot resist the opportunity, to ex- 
press it mildly, “cut up a bit.” He gesticulates, grimaces, 
sighs, while all the gang hold their sides less they split with 
laughter and in the midst of it Roxy notices that a lax mem- 
her of his troupe is only just putting in a belated appearance. 
Stern disciplinarian that he is, he frowns, and the deep 
ridges between his penetrating dark eyes appear. But his 
displeasure vanishes as he hears the stirring melody of Eli 
Eli sung by Gladys Rice in her clear, soprano voice, vibrant 
with feeling 

It is nine o'clock now, 
you hear “Goodnight, 
and he steps from the 


and Roxy steps before “Mike” and 
pleasant dreams and God bless you!” 
microphone. The distinguished vis- 
itors from the gallery surround him, questioning, congratu- 
lating, asking for photos, autographs, as the gang quietly 
disperses to be followed soon by Roxy, who, having been at 
early morning, is content to call it a day as 
matters are concerned. 


THE MARK STRAND 

Ben Bernie, who heralds himself with the none-too-modest 
title of The Jesting Maestro of Jazz, smiled his way into the 
Strand and his smile is scheduled to last through the week. 
So far as the ip eng concerns Mr. Bernie, no one can 
speak better of it than himself. He says his offering is “a 
brilliant and tunefully topical program of symphonic jazz 
numbers,” and for some reason he doesn't mention here his 
peculiar patter which buys laughs at the expense of his men. 
And, lest one forget, there was a Scotch joke. That came 
gratis, so far as the men are concerned. As for their work, 
it is splendid 
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3rother, Smile tells a very thin story, but there are 
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a few good sized laughs in it. Jack Mulhall, who is the 
smiling brother, and with Dorothy Mackaill, featured in the 
films, does a bit of perfect pantomime. Dorothy Mackaill is 
pleasingly unaffected, and the story itself is just silly enough 
to be laughable. 

The prologue of the week is what may be called atmos- 
pheric. It includes a short prelude and a Russian dance, 
which enlists the services of the orchestra wal ballet, headed 
by Mme. Klemova. 


LON CHANEY REMAINS AT CAPITOL 


Lon Chaney fans have so emphatically registered their 
approval of that versatile star’s latest triumph in Mockery 
that Major Edward Bowes is retaining the new Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer production for a second week. The first 
week’s box-office receipts include the second largest day's 
receipts in the history of the Capitol, the date being Sunday, 
August 21. By a unique coincidence, the largest day’s re- 
ceipts on record took place exactly a year from that day, 
during Buster Keaton’s Battling Butler. 


ROXY’S THEATER 
What Price Glory is being continued for the third week 
at Roxy’s and no wonder for the film itself is a masterpiece, 
and the prologue has a perfect overseas setting. 


THE PARAMOUNT 

With Irvin Talbot conducting, The Paramount program 
opens with classical and popular tones cleverly arranged and 
played excellently by the orchestra. Then follows The 
Paramount News features, and an Edgar Guest scenic poem 
called When We Were Kids. The revue is entitled Way 
Out West, devised and staged by Jack Partington. This 
includes a variety of offerings each good in turn. The Para- 
mount Trio sings Are You Thinking of Me Tonight? Then 
the stage orchestra with Ben Black as guest conductor con- 
tributes a Rhythmic Indian Intermezzo. Ride ’m Cowboy is 
added by The Paramount Girls, and Lang & Voelk present a 
novelty, with the stage orchestra playing No Wonder I’m 
Happy for its second number, Holly Hall, as the Personality 
Girl is very clever, and Mooney & Churchill, in An Indian 
Legend also win loud applause. The orchestra and Para- 
mount Girls perform again and the finale, Moon Dear, in 
which all participate, brings to a conclusion a well arranged 
and decidedly interesting prologue. 

Clara Bow, in Hula, is the star film attraction and proves 
well worth while. The picture is well produced and the 
balance of the cast very capable. 
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Underworld, shown last week at the Paramount, made such 
an impression that it is now filling what should be a long 
run at the Rivoli Theater, where Firemen, Save My Child, 
with Beery and Hatton, will be seen later. 

In the meantime, The Way of All Flesh, with Emil Jan- 
nings in one of the most remarkable impersonations of his 
career, has passed its 500th performance at the Rialto. 

Not content to accommodate thousands of patrons at the reg- 
ularly scheduled daily and night performances last week, 
Paramount inaugurated a midnight show, which began at 
11:45. This extra performance consisted of the feature with 
the regular music. This may develop into a weekly policy 
at Paramount. 

What Price Glory at Roxy’s, and Mockery, 
Chaney, at the Capitol, are held over this week. 

Smile, Brother, Smile, with Jack Mulhall and Dorothy 
Mackaill, are at the Mark Strand, Ben Bernie and his or- 
chestra being featured also. 

Old San Francisco, starring Dolores Costello, has been 
doing a good summer business at the Warner. Interest is 
high now in the forthcoming Jazz Singer, with Al Jolson. 

Mary Pickford’s much mentioned picture, My Best Girl, 
for United Artists, will be released about October 8. 

Other films that .continue to interest large audiences are 
the recently opened The Patent Leather Kid, with Dick Bar- 
thelmess; King of Kings, now being shown abroad with 
equal favor; Victor Hugo’s Les Miserables, which has re- 
ceived the unanimous endorsement of the gentlemen of the 
press, and last but not least—the Big Parade. 

D. W. Griffith has selected Mary Philbin for Drums of 
Love, in which Estelle Taylor was to play the leading role 
originally. Tully Marshall is also in the cast. 

What Price Glory, at Roxy's for the week beginnig 
August 13 broke all records with a gross of $144,267.30 
Still it goes on smashing records! 

Paramount also reports a “sell out” for Wings for the 
week before last with an advance sale of $15,000 and twenty- 
five agencies handling tickets. 

Old Ironsides, which had such a good run at the Criterion, 
will open in New Orleans on September 11. 

Helene Costello has been loaned by Warner Brothers to 
Metro-Goldwyn for In Old Kentucky. 

Two new Shubert shows—Artists and Models, and Bonita 
—opened last Monday at Atlantic City. 

Scheduled Ziegfeld productions include Norma Terris in 
Show Boat, Marilyn Miller and Jack Donahue in a musical 
comedy, and two road companies of Rio Rita. 

The Colony, under Riesenfeld’s regime, will open on Sep- 
tember 9 with The Cat and the Canary. 
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fame, such as Henri Marteau and Conrad Ansorge as leaders 
of the head classes for violins in collaboration with the 


with Lon 


piano. Finke is also a piano pedagogue of distinctive 
quality. 

The last concert of the season of the Czech Philharmonic 
Society was conducted by Manoah Leide-Tedesco, an Amer- 
ican citizen, with an outstanding, artistic success, all the 
more meritorious as only two rehearsals were possible for 
the very difficult program of Italian, French and Spanish 
compositions which he had chosen. He was enthusiastically 
feted on this occasion. 

Dr. Ernst RYCHNOVSKY. 





SOFIA DEL CAMPO 

South American lyric coloratura soprano, who will ap- 
pear in a typical Latin-American concert at the Hall of the 
Americas at the Pan-American Union in Washington, D. C. 
on December 20. Many members of the Diplomatic corps, 
high State officials, and prominent society people are ex- 
pected to attend the concert. . The event is sponsored by the 
Pan American Union, and its object is to mtroduce te the 
American public the foremost artists of the Latin-American 
countries and the best of their music. The United Service 
Orchestra of sixty-two musicians is to accompany Mme. del 
Campo i her numbers, gnd the concert is to be broadcast 

by Naval station NAA. (Manuel Freres photo.) 
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Stone House Series Very Enjoyable 


Unique programs have been a feature of the summer eve- 
ning musicales of the Stone House Series at Het Steenen 
Huis, South Wales, N. Y. The atmosphere of Stone House 
itself is quite a part of the individuality of the concerts, and 
is credited with transporting “even people who are not 


MEMBERS OF THE STONE HOUSE STRING 
QUARTET 
(1) Left to right: Alex Fischer, viola; David Cheskin, 
violin; Andries Cornelissen, who has been training the 
quartet; Arnold Cornelissen, sponsor of the Steenen Huis 
Evening Musicales at South Wales, near Buffalo; Simon 
Niemann, second violin, and Frank MacGoldrick, cello. (2) 
Het Steenen Huis, as tt looks today. 


first 


extremely musical into a spirit of listening and understand- 
ing.” 

The quartet has been assisted through the season by guest 
artists, and its own programs are varied and of unusual 
interest. The fourth concert, August 20, was devoted to 
the Brahms sonata for violin and piano in A major, played 
by Augusta Yelin and Simon Niemann, and to a Gade 
trio for piano, violin and cello, in which the artists were 
assisted by Andries Cornelissen, cellist. There have also 
been programs of songs and piano solos during the season, 
and the paintings of artists summering in South Wales are 
often exhibited at the concerts. 

The quartet is made up of David Cheskin, first violin; 
Simon Niemann, second violin; Alexander Fischer, viola, 
and Frank Mac Goldrick, cellist, all members of the Buffalo 
Symphony Orchestra. 


Mechanics and Jazz at the Bowl 


The hobbies of great musicians are almost as interesting 
as their great contributions to music. The late Caruso, after 
a strenuous recital, would relieve his mind and rest his 
fatigued nerves by drawing cartoons of famous music folk 
and of prominent members of his audiences. Saint-Saens 
would drop the composition of some great musical work at 
any time and delve into astronomy, archaeology, or mathe- 
matics, as his fancy chose. 

Eugene Goossens, guest conductor in Hollywood Bowl 
during the two middle weeks of August, has a hobby for 
steam engines. After conducting his Rochester Symphony 
orchestra he retires to the seclusion of his studio. Accord- 
ing to those few fortunate enough to be invited past the 
sacred portals of this studio, Goossens has models of all 
steam engines from the very simple engine down to the com- 
plex mechanism that is necessary to draw heavy trains safely 
over steep and hazardous mountain roads. 

Interested in things mechanical when a boy, Goossens was 
destined to be an engineer. But his father being an orchestra 
conductor of note and his mother musically accomplished, 
he inherited a love of music that overpowered his youthful 
mechanical ambitions. Now he appeases his engineering 
desires by making models of steam engines in all his spare 
time when not composing such interesting and extremely 
popular music as Rhythmic Dance, or Tam o’Shanter which 
appeared on Goossens’ Bowl programs. On his trip to 
California this summer, Goossens further indulged his 
hobby, for he programmed Arthur Honegger’s composi- 
tion Pacific 231, as one of the novelty numbers at the Bowl. 
Just as Goossens has always had great interest in things 
mechanical, Honegger, the twenty-five-year old composer, 
has a passionate love for locomotives. To him they are 
living beings. This unique composition was one of the 
novelty pawag =, *ranaal second week of directing at 
the Hollywood B 

Elsa Alsen, cide donna soprano of the Chicago Civic 
Opera Company, was the soloist at the Bowl on August 19. 
Classical jazz was featured on the Popular Night program 
on August 20, when Homer Simmons, resident composer 
and pianist, played his own Phantasmania under Goossens. 


Potter Studios to Reopen September 12 


Marguerite Potter closed a busy season at her New York 
Studios on July 15 with a three weeks’ concentrated summer 
course. Pupils from several of the southern and middle 
western states came on for this special work. Miss Potter 
then Mt for her camp at Chenango Lake, N. Y., and will 
complete her vacation with a motor trip through the White 
Mountains and Maine. ‘Because’ of a concert and lecture 
recital program, which will take her to Europe in the spring, 
her New York studios will reopen earlier than usual, on 
September 12. 


Davis With Zoo Opera 


_Ernest Davis, tenor, is at present appearing with the Cin- 
cinnati Zoo Opera Company. 
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Information Bureau 
OF THE MUSICAL COURIER 


This department, which has been in successful operation 
for the past number of years, will continue to furnish in- 
formation on all subjects of interest to our readers, free of 
charge. 

With the facilities at the disposal of the Musicat Covurize 
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\ new earring has been designed, which makes 
continual musical sounds. The inventor probably 
was a revengeful music critic. 


Now that the boxers are staging what are known 
as “come-backs,” why could not Mascagni, Strauss 
and Stravinsky write a new series of successes ? 

A number of suffering apartment house dwellers 
wish that their young pianistic neighbors might cut 
down on their scale practise, and practise more con- 
sideration. 


Che international polo matches on Long Island 
make wonder whether the Valkyries ever in- 
dulged in the game when they were not riding fallen 
heroes to Walhalla? 


one 


Chopin was paid $625 for his piano Preludes. It 
would be interesting to know, could the figures be 
obtained, how much the sum total represents, of all 
the copies of the Preludes sold since their first pub- 
lication. Those gems of melody, harmony, emotion, 
grace, and musical crispness, still remain among the 
greatest works ever penned for the piano. 


Moses 


Was an 


Mendelssohn, an uncle of the composer, 
eminent philosopher and a famous wit. He 
was a great favorite at the court of Frederick Wil- 
liam Il. At a state dinner the king, desiring to put 
Mendelssohn's ready wit to the test, wrote on one of 
the menus: “‘Moses Mendelssohn is an and 
sent it over to the philosopher. Quick as a flash 
the menu came back—at the bottom was written: 
“Frederick William the Second.” 


ass,” 


: 6 
The latest work by the French composer, Gabriel 


Pierné, recently given at the Opera in Paris, seems 
to be very much of the nature just now so popular 
with the moderns, in which camp Mr. Pierné can 
hardly be said to belong, introducing in burlesque 
commentary the things of everyday life. To judge 
the reports from Paris, this work must be something 
like Carpenter’s Skyscraper or Whithorne’s Now and 
Then. Pierné’s work is a representation in ballet 
form of the vaudeville stage and the music is said 
to be vaudevillian in character and a bit jazzy. It is 
curious that a man of Pierné’s age should turn to this 


cats and the cries of jackals, 
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type of composition, but it seems to be in the air 
and very few can resist it. One is led to wonder 
if a great deal of it is not the result of America’s 
influence. 


=e 

Chaliapin has been divested of his rank as national 
artist by the Council of People’s Commisars at Mos- 
cow. His offense was friendliness to Russian refu- 
gees in other countries. But he still remains an in- 
ternational artist, because he certainly can sing and 
act. There is no common denominator between art 
and politics. 


9 

Who names racehorses operatically? Traviata 
and Rigoletto were well known equines on the turf, 
and now comes a nag named Verdi. (He won re- 
cently, too.) It is to be hoped that this style of 
veneration will not cause some owner to name his 
horses after the master’s early works, Guglielmo 
Welingrode, La Battaglia di Legnano, and Oberto, 
Conte di San Bonifacio. : 

——__6———— 

A dispatch to the World says that the songs Nea- 
politans loved, have been routed by Yankee Jazz. 
and that the world supply of fine tenor voices is 
being endangered by infiltration of American jazz 
melodies. According to this dispatch, Italian folk 
songs are being abandoned and American jazz sung 
in their places. This is probably true in Naples as 
it is all over the rest of Europe, but that it will lessen 
the crop of Italian tenors is not for a moment to be 
believed. 

We are in receipt of a piece of music called, Hail 
the Baltimore & Ohio, a march written especially for 
the Baltimore and Ohio Centenary Exhibition and 
Pageant to be held at Baltimore, Md., September 
24th-October 8th. Margaret Talbott Stevens, asso- 
ciate editor of the Baltimore and Ohio Magazine, 
wrote the words, and Walter Goodwin the music. 
The piece has head-on rhythm, its loco-motif has 
power, and it is full of steam, All told, not a com- 
position to rail at. 


That singing teac ber whose new vocal method took 
him into a New York court of equity recently on an 
injunction proceeding brought by his neighbors to 
restrain him “from further causing his pupils to 
emit sounds characterized as resembling the wails of 
” will be permitted legally 
to continue teaching on condition that he instal sound 
proof walls in his studio and keep the windows 
closed. The gentleman doubtless is hoping for a 
continuation of the prevailing cool weather. 


The foregoing came with the same mail that 
brought a clipping from the Seattle (Wash.) Star, 
in which there is an account of the rehearsals for the 
four Aida performances held there not long ago. 
Five singers from New York furnished the news- 
paper writer with his subject, the “flaring tempers 
and crashing temperaments of opera artists.” The 
hero’s name came out at rehearsal as Ramades, which 
caused Fred Patton to exclaim “Whad a mess.” 
Conductor Karl Krueger, smoking a stogie, had 
tilt with Frances Peralta, because he insisted that 
the curtain be lowered after one bow of the prin- 
cipals, “instead of the customary three.” Marion 
Telva shouted at one of the reed instrument men, 
“You are playing the wrong note.” William Gus- 
tafson, was “commanding, but his white golf 
knickers looked comical.’’ Paul Althouse, the tenor, 
“most agreeable, is courteous and speaks with author- 
ity, even to Krueger.” In spite of all such pre- 
liminary amenities, however, the actual performances 
went off with smoothness, harmony, and success. 
Fifty thousand persons 5 attended them. 


basso, 


In the little Paria: magazine known as the Guide 
du Concert, Jean Huré recently had a note on the 
saxophone in which he does the instrument honor. 
He says, among other things: “I believe that Berlioz 
was the first to suspect the beauty of the saxophone, 
but so far as I know he did not use it in his composi- 
tions. I, myself, wrote about twenty years ago a 
score entitled Sappho, in which a sextet of saxo- 
phones was used in company with a sextet of sax- 
horns, a quartet of French horns and an octet of 
trumpets and trombones. It was considered too 
eccentric for performance. Today the saxophone 
has been discovered. It is used not only as solo, as 
it incidentally was long ago by several composers, 
but is used also for the supporting harmony, ang) thus 
used the effect is ravishing for delicate ears.” This 
is sufficient to quote from Mr. Huré, who is one 

f France’s leading musicians and composers. It is 
ah to find a musician of such standing who takes 
the saxophone seriously. A good many writers today 
would like to introduce the saxophone into the har- 
mony parts of the scores, as Wagner introduced 

various tubas or saxhorns into his scores, but hesitate 
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The following information (which comes 
from Oregon and is quoted from the Portland 
Journal) has an extremely important bearing 
on the whole question of music study, not only 
music study for school credits but all music 
study. It has frequently been urged by the 
Musical Courier that young pupils taking up 
music as a serious study should be relieved of 
some of their school work. It will be seen that 
the educators of Oregon agree with this point 
of view. 

“Some difference of opinion exists among 
educators as to the relative value of outside 
music instruction, as is shown by answers re- 
ceived by Howard to questionnaires recently 
sent out to school heads. Of 147 principals and 
superintendents answering the question as to 
whether or .not, in their opinion, music taken 
outside of school is of equal value with regular 
high school Subjects, ninety-five answered in the 
affirmative and fifty-two in the negative. One- 
hundred and thirty-eight educators declared 
that high schools are justified in offering credit 
for outside music, while forty held that there 
is no justification for the practice. 

“The survey conducted by Howard shows 
that eighty,.percent of the students receiving 
credit for outside music are carrying this work 
in addition to the four regular school subjects 
which constitute a full. quota for the average 
student, with a number of instances in which 
the student is carrying five regular subjects in 
addition to outside music. 

““If outside music is to be accepted at the 
same value as regular school work it should be 
undertaken’ on the same basis,’ Howard de- 
clares. ‘Except in rare instances, students tak- 
ing as many as four regular high school subjects 
should not be permitted to enroll in outside 
music for credit. Or, to put it another way, 
those who do outside music for credit should 
be enrolled in only three regular subjects THE 
AVERAGE “HIGH SCHOOL STUDENT 
CANNOT DO JUSTICE TO MORE THAN 
FOUR FULL SUBJECTS, WHETHER 
THEY ARE ALL TAKEN IN SCHOOL OR 
THREE IN SCHOOL AND ONE OUTSIDE 
IN THE FORM OF MUSIC. z 

“*These figures indicate that a considerable 
number of students are being permitted to use 
outside music as an easy way to secure credits, 
INSTEAD OF BEING GRANTED CREDIT 
ONLY WHEN THE WORK IS UNDER- 
TAKEN SERIOUSLY, AND IN PLACE OF 
A REGULAR SCHOOL SUBJECT. The 
effect is to materially weaken the value of the 
high school course for these students. It is not 
my intention to abolish the granting of credit 
for outside music at this time. However, the 
requirements for standard high schools in Ore- 
gon will be so revised as to make impossible the 
indiscriminate granting of excess credits, 
whether in music or regular school subjects.’ ” 

C. A. Howard, who makes these statements, 
is Superintendent of Public Instruction of the 
State of Oregon. It is easy to see what his state- 
ments suggest. If a student is to study music 
seriously it should replace a regular school sub- 
ject. The small amount of work that can be ac- 
complished by an amateur music student outside 
of the regular school work should not be al- 
lowed school credits. 

That is plain, hard common sense. Music 
taken as a pleasure or accomplishment should 
not be considered a serious study. It never is, 
and the difference between such study and real 
study for professional purposes should be em- 
phasized by State School Superintendents 
everywhere. The result would be an under- 
standing on the part of parents of the vast dif- 
ference between serious music study and mere 
study for pleasure. It would also impress upon 
parents the difference between the professional 
and the afiiateur. 

In America there is altogether too much drift- 
ing from amateurism to professionalism in 
music. The student who takes up music to get 
easy school credits is just as likely to take up 
music teaching to get an easy living. This coun- 
try is jammed full of such teachers. ‘The school 
credit system properly applied would help us 
get rid of them. 





to do so for fear the score would be found, like Mr. 
Huré’s Sappho, too eccentric for performance. 
It is probable that the day will come when an orches- 
tra without its choir of saxophones will not be con- 
sidered complete. 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


ea RTA TroOoNs 
By the Editor-in-Chief 


It was when the pilot boarded our ship last 
week off Long Island, that we felt we were in New 
York again. He was a guest conductor. 

nee . 

The most un-American thing we saw in the run 
through the outer harbor, was the huge placard of 
a land development company, posted above a pic- 
turesque hill in Staten Island, and reading: “To the 
Public—We Apologize for Defacing This Beautiful 
Spot with an Advertising Sign.” 

zee 

The most un-European thing we saw abroad was 
a Ford advertising billboard, desecrating a lovely bit 
of scenery between St. Roche and Abbeville, between 
Paris and Le Touquet. 

eRe 

The most impresssive thing we experienced while 
away, was, as always, the Place de la Concorde. 

Most beautiful thing—sunset viewed through the 
Arc de Triomphe. 

Most puzzling thing—Paris motor traffic rules. 

Most refreshing thing—the first glass of Lowen- 
brau in Germany. 

Most distressing thing—two one-armed war vet- 
erans running elevators at the Majestic Hotel, in 
Paris. 

Most common thing—Americans complaining of 
overcharges. 

Most common remark: “How many franes for a 
dollar today “is 

Most amazing thing—a man seated on a bicycle 
which was being drawn by a horse. 

Most characteristic thing—serving vegetables as a 
separate course, in France. 

Most startling thing—a railroad engineer sitting 
at his lever playing on a harmonica while his train 
moved out of the Liége station. 

Most unexpected thing—no traces of war devasta- 
tion in Belgium along the route taken by the invading 
Germans. 

Most apathetic thing—any Paris elevator. 

Most picturesque thing—the Fontainebleau forest. 

Most unpicturesque thing—the ankles and calves 
of female French and German pedestrians, 

Most appetizing thing—liver and bacon, as served 
at the Hotel Chatham. 

Most unappetizing thing—butcher shops specializ- 
ing in horse meat. 

Most unusual thing—a Le Touquet bus with a 
sign: “Free ride to the Casino.” 

Most wearisome thing—waiting for a passport visé 
in any foreign Embassy. 

Most welcome thing—a bit of sunshine in the 
European summer of rain. 

Most exasperating thing—the cheating waiters at 
the fashionable eating and dancing places. 

Most enjoyable thing—constantly escaping death 
by taxi collision in Paris. 

Most foolish thing—expecting to win at baccarat. 

Most useless thing—the phrases, on page 14, of 
Hugo’s Useful French: “You have given me too 
much” ; and on page 59: “Do you object to my open- 
ing the window ?” 

Most useful thing—on page 40, of the same book- 
let, the phrase: “This bill is not correct.” 

Most astonishing thing—to see Clarence Lucas, 
aged sixty, looking like thirty-eight. 

Most expensive thing—any American commodity 
at Roberts’ drug-store, in Paris. 

Most Yankee thing—chewing-gum for sale every- 
where. 

Most fascinating thing—the rue de la Paix jewel 
shops. 

Most stupid thing—the Paris gasoline tax. 

Most naive thing—Paris taxi strike in sympathy 
for Sacco and Vanzetti. 

Most insolent thing—railroad 
everywhere in Europe. 

Most polite thing—Paris gendarmes. 

Most threadbare thing—scenery and costuming of 
German plays, operettas and revues. 

Most lively thing—the Folies Bergeres in Paris. 

Most amusing thing—a Vienna letter from Moriz 
Rosenthal. 

Most annoying thing—a voluble German Royalist 
on the train between Cologne and Hannover. 

Most tragic thing—trying to telephone in France. 

Most inviting thing—the main Market in Paris. 

Most welcome thing—the Musicat Courter, at 
all newsstands and hotel reading rooms. 

Most ironical thing—the Statue of Liberty, at 
Bedloe’s Island. 

Most terrifying thing—U. S. Customs officers. 


station porters 


The most distinguished person we met abroad was 
Georges Carpentier. 

Most colorful person—Josephine Baker, the negro 
chanteuse who married a Marquis. 

Most silent person—Lee Shubert. 

Most optimistic person—Erich Sachs, of the Wolff 
Concert Bureau in Berlin. 

Most courteous person—old woman selling news- 
papers in front of Harry’s New York bar. 

Most interesting person—Ganna Walska. 

Most unseeing person—the head-waiter at the Pré- 
Catalan, Paris, on a gala night. 

Most intensive person—Ceésar Saerchinger. 

Most amusing person—Lester Allen, the American 
comedian at the Ambassadeurs revue, Paris. 

Most energetic person—S. Jay Kaufman. 

Most cheerful person—Berthold Neuer. 

Most dainty person—Marilyn Miller. 

Most serious person—Walter Streram, the con- 
ductor. 

Most dapper person—Antonio Scotti. 

Most picturesque person—Aga Khan. 

Most informative person—Natalie de 
Musicat Courier representative in Paris. 

RR ® 

Passage in Wells’ new book, Meanwhile: “The 
main danger,’ Lady Catherine had to explain, “‘is 
the North. Captain Fearon-Owen does not think 
very much of the Midlands. Labour there is too 
diversified for unity and too soundly English for in- 
surrection. But the Tyne is a black spot. And the 
Clyde. Red as it can be. And there’s no reckoning 
with South Wales. A Welsh mob could be a very 
ugly mob, excitable and cruel. Especially when it 
sings. If they chanced on some song like the Mar- 
seillaise! Nothing could stop them.” 

eRe 

We learn, just after our arrival on these shores, 
that farmers all over the land now use music to in- 
crease the lacteal flow when milking cows. Wooing 
the moos? 


Be gory, 


eRe 


Apropos, do the farmers employ a bull-fiddle ? 
nee 
“No fooling,” writes Wotan O'Reilly, who calls 
himself “cousin to Siegfried O’ Houlihan,” and adds: 
“In 1917, in the city directory of Madison, Wis., 
there was a Briinnhilde Murphy.” 
eRe 


Melvin Dalberg, the most musical lawyer we know, 
vows that on one occasion a young woman went into 
a country store where, among everything else, sheet 
music was on sale, and asked for Wagner’s Siegfried 
Idyll. When told that the piece was not on hand, 
she hesitated and said: “Well, then, give. me two 
cans of preserved apricots.” Dalberg is the same 
individual who said of a pianist’s too fortissimo 
Chopin performance: “He is a Chopin-hauer.” 

nRre 

Beethoven once wrote to Bihler: “I do not always 
compose what I wish; I work for money.” Et tu, 
Beethoven ? 


” 
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M. B. H. communicates: “You, who are so inter- 
ested in statistics, might be pleased to know that 
8,000,000,000 buttons were manufactured in the 
United States last year; and, furthermore, most of 
them probably will burst off, because of bosoms swell- 
ing with honest pride, when I tell my compatriots— 
if you have not already published it—that Henry 
Hadley, our native composer, writes much better 
scores than most of those modern European music 
contrivers with whom perspiration takes the place 
of inspiration; and if our orchestral conductors do 
not believe it, they should perform Henry’s music 
frequently, and let the public set them right. 
Whew! that’s the longest sentence I ever wrote, and 
I’m stopping only from exhaustion. I could say 
much more about Henry and his many lovely pages.” 

ner ese 

Walter Damrosch said not long ago in Paris that 
great composers are scarce today, but he wisely re- 
frained from mentioning them by name. 

ere 

And, by the way, in an open letter to the New 
York World (August 18) a gentleman refers to 
Walter Damrosch as “the greatest living musician.” 
Mr. Damrosch himself modestly would disclaim such 
a title. However, it sets one to thinking. If there ts 
such a person as “the greatest living musician,’ who 
is he? Strauss, Rachmaninoff, Sibelius, d’Indy, 
Damrosch, Toscanini, or some other distinguished 
conductor? Does versatility constitute great musi- 
cianship? Damrosch, aside from his baton activities, 
also is a composer, pianist, and musical essayist, and 
lecturer. Toscanini is only a conductor. Rachmani- 
noff is a pianist, composer, and conductor. 
composes, plays, and conducts. Josef Hofmann 
plays, composes, writes, and teaches. Godowsky, 
Rosenthal, Paderewski, Gabrilowitsch, Bauer, Kreis- 
ler, and other virtuosi are markedly versatile. The 
modernists look upon Schénberg, Hindemith, Casella, 
Stravinsky, as leaders in the new cult. To our own 
mind, the “greatest living musician” is either Bach, 
Beethoven, or Mozart. 

eee 

One of the greatest reformers in opera was Puc- 
cini, who in his Tosca, permits Cavaradossi to be shot 
so fatally that he cannot sing a farewell aria after- 
ward. 


Strauss 


2neRe 
Sir Henry Wood, who says he has had lessons 
from seventeen vocal teachers, of whom only two 
were competent, is about to publish a book on sing- 
ing. He may look forward to making at least fifteen 
new enemies. 
eR ® 
Dr. Muck declares that he never again will visit 
America. And last month the old German mon- 
archial flag flew atop the Wagner Theater at Bay- 
reuth. Isn’t the war over? 
zener 
Paderewski, who sailed for Europe recently, re- 
marked that his playing improves every day. Which 
recalls the true story about the two great pianists 
who sat together at a Paderewski recital in London 
many years ago when that artist first began to cele- 
brate his remarkable triumphs. “What do you think 
of him?” whispered A. during the concert. “He’s 
very good,” whispered B., “but he’s no Paderewski.” 
LEONARD LIEBLING. 








TUNING IN WITH EUROPE 











Having worked (in a manner of speaking) more 
or less for eleven months continuously, sequentially, 
uninterruptedly without stopping, we were tired and 
couldn’t stand the thought of August 1 in a hot, 
stuffy London office. So off we went on our vaca- 
tion. 

* * * 

Unfortunately about two million Londoners had 
the same brilliant idea, for August 1 is “bank holi- 
day” in England, and most of them seemed to have 
picked the same night boat for crossing to France. 
A thoughtful management assigned us to an excel- 
lently steam-heated cabin somewhere beneath the 
waterline, so we were blissfully happy in the thought 
that if ever we were obliged to make the trip in the 
winter time, we should be very comfortable, provided 
the pipes functioned as torridly as they did on this 
night. They probably wouldn’t, though—and any- 
how nothing could induce me to take this particular 
line again. (Name furnished on request. ) 

le teks, 


To continue our travelogue—or travel log—Paris 
is as full of American firewater worshippers as ever. 
rhe rumor that the rue Daunou is to be renamed rue 


Volstead could not be substantiated on a Sunday, as 
most of its habitués were out of town. The report 
that someone has heard someone speak French in one 
of the cafés was indignantly denied by every bar- 
tender in the street. 

* * * 

French, however, is still spoken on the outskirts of 
the town. (Outskirts is a very descriptive term, and 
those of Paris are as bedraggled as any outskirts can 
be. ) 

* * * 

We sat in front of a café in the Latin Quarter and 
watched the passers-by. Men and women of all ages 
and sorts. The French woman is a masterpiece. 
How she has been able to sell the world the idea 
that she is the most attractive woman in Europe is 
a miracle, for she had less to start with than any. 
That handicap against her is probably what got her 
started. 

x * x 


Paris is changing too fast to suit our taste. Mod- 
ern apartment houses with artificial-looking masonry 
are taking the place of picturesque old houses on the 
Mont de Sainte Geneviéve, and the only music one 
hears in the ancient quartier is jazz. Ugh! 

” ie, Fe 

We used the only afternoon in Paris to visit the 

Musée Rodin. Surely the most wonderful one-man 
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show on earth! What a pity Rodin didn’t model 
more musicians than he did. There is a remarkable 
portrait bust of Gustav Mahler which differs from 
the familiar one in that the whole lower section of 
the face is left in a sort of veiled uncertainty, which 
suggests either an extraordinary mobility which pre- 
vented the artist from “finishing” the features, or a 
spnsitiveness too elusive to be perpetuated in any 
other way. A remarkable and fascinating piece of 
work. 
x * x 

Paris at this time of the year is completely devoid 
of music, except for the plain chant in the churches 
and the plain jazz in the bars. However, at the Res- 
taurant Volnay, where ye editor—and chief and our- 
self discussed (and determined) the fate of Ameri- 
can music and musical criticism for the next cen- 
tury or so, they dug out all the opera pot-pourris of 
the late lamented nineteenth century in our honor and 
played them till the last bottle had popped. There is 
one thing about Paris—it knows how to honor its 
guests. (And make ’em pay, bless their hearts. ) 

x 4 * 

Anyhow, it was a delightful evening and morning 
that night, and we returned to our hotel much re- 
freshed in body and in spirits. Especially the latter. 

* * * 

The hotel we staved in, by the way, is the Hotel 
du Quai Voltaire, where Wagner wrote a part of his 
masterpiece, the Meistersinger We have 
stopped at this hotel three times and have not yet 
written our Meistersinger. Next time we shall stay 
at least two nights. CS: 


score. 


THE FLORENTINE POLYPHONIC 
CHOIR 

The coming world tour of the renowned Poly- 
phonic Choir of Florence, Italy, should prove of 
extraordinary interest and educational value to lovers 
and votaries of choral church music everywhere. 
The lofty aims of the organization, the wealth of 
glorious tradition on which it is founded, and the 
extraordinary quality of its personnel and its eminent 
director, Sandro Benelli, have won for the Florentine 
Choir a position of pre-eminence among the world’s 
choral societies 

In a forthcoming book, Redfern Mason, prominent 
and musical writer, after pointing out the sig- 
nificance of the city of Florence as the wellspring 
of Italian art, and enumerating the famous men 
she has produced, has the following to say about the 
Florentine Choir : 


Critic 


The Florentine Choir is a peaceful embassy of song. It 
is propaganda for the spread of that cult of beauty which 
appeals to men and women of every faith and every shade 
of political persuasion, to the rich and the poor, to the edu- 
uneducated. Its creed is one to which Ameri- 
may without reservation. 

The Florentine Polyphonic Choir will speak to them in 
tones of comfort and reassurance, tones understandable, not 
only to those who know Latin and Italian, but comprehensible 
to intelligent listeners, irrespective of race or upbringing. 
Italy is the land of 


Every American learns at 
Polyphonic Choir we are promised audible 


cated and the 


Cans Ol every race subscribe 


school that 


song; in the 


members of the F 
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lorentine Choir have a higher 
eartening Americans of Italian 
nfirming them in their reasonable pride. 

aesthetic penetration; they wish to 
hearts of Americans, especially those of Ital- 
and determination to think and create 
‘in terms of beauty This they conceive to be their contribu- 
tion to the g of the American nation. 

It is the aim of the fifty men and women singers of the 
*] Polyphonic Choir to give to America the spirit 
the beauty of their city is an expression. -They 
have tried to make themselves perfect, and perfect their 
fellow believe them to be. The Coro 
ico has been drilled by Maestro Sandro Benelli into 
almost as if it were a religion 
vas under the auspices of the Dominicans of San Marco 

Angelico’s San Marco—that they entered upon their 
and Benelli brought to the work a consuming zeal. It 
enough for him that the singers have good voices; 
must love musi For, as he often assured them, “He 
g must learn music in order to know what 
sings and to find the tone within himself.” This he 
science ; for he was a chorister in 

Christmas Mass, all 


than that of merely h 
and ct i 

m is ome 

awaken 1 
lan origin desire 


well bei 


llorentine citizens 
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vho wishes to sit 


iv with a good con 
vhood, and, when he 
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thronged to 


sang at the 
hear him 
the Choir’s founders is to restore the ancient 
ne tradition lo that end the Choir devotes itself; 
he lyric chorale, sacred and profane, 
th sixteenth centuries. This includes the 
madrigals of masters like Luca de Marenzio and Festa, the 
s exemplified by Peri and Rinuccini, the sacred 
Palestrina, and the songs of the Italian folk. The 
fourth century of the Englishman, 
William Byrd, by singing his music in the Palazzo Vecchio, 
and, lest they should be mistaken for musical archaeologists, 
they performed the Giudizio Universale of Lorenzo Perosi. 
The poet, Sem Benelli, best known to Americans by the 
librettos of L’ Amore dei Tre Rei and La Cena Delle Beffe, 
with the Metropolitan and Chicago opera com- 
panies, at once an enthusiastic and exacting critic of his 
brother's work, recalls how he studied counterpoint with 
and with Guido Gasparini. He 


» the cultivation of 1 
of the fifteenth and 
nascent opera a 
motets ot 


Choir celebrated the 


operas current 


Ildebrand Pizzetti cello 
concludes: “The choral art in Italy, by reason of the Floren- 


tine Polyphonic Choir, has again become what it once was, 
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that is, an art full of mystery and soul. 
would call it a social and religious art. 

The tour, under the management of Frank W. 
Healy, of San Francisco, will start in October. The 
itinerary will be similar to that followed by the Sis- 
tine Chapel Choir of Rome, when they visited this 
country under Mr. Healy’s guidance. After appear- 
ing in the leading cities of the United States and 
Canada the choir will proceed to Australia. Before 
embarking for America there will be concerts at 
Lucca, Bologna, Parma and Genoa, Italy, all under 
the Healy management. 

The complement of the choir comprises fifty men 
and women, members of patrician families of Flor- 
ence, and chosen because of their beautiful voices. 
Many of them are professional singers who have 
achieved renown in opera in Italy. The perform- 
ances will be staged in historic Florentine costumes, 
and the stage will be decorated with original his- 
torical Florentine banners. 


Nowadays one 


Bookings are coming in in a measure befitting an 
event of such importance, and there is very little 
doubt that the world tour of the Florentine Poly- 
phonic Choir will be a continuous succession of 
triumphs. 


en 
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THE PHILHARMONIC EIGHTY-FIVE 
YEARS OLD 

Thjs fall the Philharmonic Society of New York 
is to celebrate its eighty-fifth anniversary. It is the 
oldest orchestra in the United States, and boasts of 
an unbroken record of performances since it was 
founded in 1842. Other orchestras have come and 
gone, others have had intermittent lives, but the 
Philharmonic, in spite of troublous times, has kept to 
it, giving season after season of symphony concerts, 
increasing in size and importance, and offering its 
patrons a wonderful list of world-famous conductors 
and musicians among the ranks of the players second 
to none. 

The Philharmonic began as a small cooperative 
society in which the musicians shared directly in the 
profits and deficits. James Gibbons Huneker, realiz- 
ing the importance of the Philharmonic to the growth 
of American music, said: “The history of the Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra is the history of music in Amer- 
ica.” An early report of the society gives the fol- 
lowing account of its organization: “For several 
years previous to the spring of 1842 it was a subject 
of general remark among the leading musicians of 
New York that there was then no association of 
professional musicians nor any complete orchestra 
band in the city capable of performing the grand 
instrumental compositions of the great masters. 
During this period of time U. C. Hill, who had for- 
merly spent some time in Europe, was active in urg- 
ing such musicians as C, E. Horn, William Penson, 
P. Maroncelli and others to unite in a movement for 
the establishing of a society for the general interest 
of the art and the proper performance of an orches- 
tra piece.” 

The first concert was given in the Apollo Rooms 
on lower Broadway on December 7, 1842, the or- 
chestra consisting of sixty-three players. It was 
conducted by Ureli Corelli Hill, and since that 
memorable date the following are among the names 
listed as the orchestra’s leaders: Carl Bergman, Leo- 
pold Damrosch, Theodore Thomas, Anton Seidl, 
Emil Paur, Walter Damrosch, Victor Herbert, Henry 
Wood, Felix Weingartner, Wassily Safanoff, Rich- 
ard Strauss, Gustav Mahler, Wilhelm Furtwaeng- 
ler, Willem Mengelberg, Arturo Toscanini, Theodore 
Spiering, Henry Hadley and Hans Lange. 

After the first twenty-five years it became appar- 
ent that the society would require the support of the 
social and financial elements of the city and as a re- 
sult a Board of Directors and general organization 
was adopted. On March 23, 1921, Clarence H. 
Mackay was elected to the Board, and was made 
chairman on the April 4 following. In 1924 Mr. 
Mackay was able to announce that the Philharmonic 
had turned the corner of its difficulties and could 
from that time on devote itself to fulfilling con- 
structive policies. In April, 1927, Mr. Mackay said: 
“This year has marked the completion of the plans 
for the development of a first class instrumental per- 
sonnel. The conductors have now agreed that the 
personnel of the orchestra is of the first rank and 
have therefore recommended no changes whatever.” 

This season the orchestra will consist of 103 regu- 
lar players and will be conducted by Mengelberg and 
Toscanini. Toscanini will conduct more than thirty 
concerts in New York and will also appear in Wash- 
ington, Philadelphia, Baltimore and other cities. 

The history of the Philharmonic Society is a his- 
tory of great achievement and must be a satisfaction 
to every American. 
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FIFTY YEARS OF THE PHONOGRAPH 


On August 12, Thomas A. Edison, his family, his 
employees and a few friends celebrated the fiftieth 
anniversary of the invention of the phonograph. 
Edison himself does not consider the phonograph the 
most important of his inventions, but puts incandes- 
cent lights and power systems first, with moving pic- 
tures a good second. According to an Associated 
Press despatch he has this to say as to how the idea 
of the phonograph came to him: “I was working on 
a telegraph transmitter employing a disk like the 
phonograph record disk. The dots and dashes of the 
message were indented on a paper disk. In speeding 
up the disk unduly the dots and dashes produced in 
places musical sounds, so all I had to do was to sub- 
stitute a diaphragm with a point to record the voices.” 

Very simple—for an Edison! 

The inventor was asked what he believed the 
phonograph had contributed to civilization. In reply 
he said that it had made life a little more attractive, 
and expedited business transactions. It will be re- 
called, by those old enough, that Edison’s first idea 
for the use of the phonograph was not as a musical 
instrument but as a dictation recorder for the busi- 
ness Office. It is still put to that use, but, of course, 
is far more frequently used as a musical instrument. 

Edison was asked if he thought the radio would 
supplant the phonograph. His answer was: “No!” 

The future will tell. To issue prophecies just now 
would be futile. Nobody can guess. 

But one thing is sure. The phonograph has been 
of service to the art of music in a way that Edison 
seems to have overlooked. In music it has served 
as a factor in education that is of far more impor- 
tance than most people realize. 

We do not here refer to the special records made 
for educational purposes. Those are, no doubt, use- 
ful enough. But far more useful to the student is 
the record made by the great artist for entertain- 
ment. The general public purchases such records. 
But so do students of music, and they have thus at 
hand for endless repetition interpretations of the 
masterpieces so perfect that there is, for practical 
purposes, no difference between the recorded music 
and the music recorded. 

We need neither science nor statistics to realize 
what this means. Where, in the old days, the stu- 
dent might hear a great artist, a great orchestra, a 
great chamber music organization, a bit of great 
opera, on rare occasions, today he can hear these 
things not only every day but a hundred times a day 
if he sees fit. 

This sort of education is, often enough, uncon- 
scious. The student of music too often listens to 
phonograph music simply because he enjoys it, not 
because he expects to learn from it. But, after all, 
that matters not a great deal. The student learns 
in spite of himself, and sometimes, perhaps, finds his 
own taste in directions least suspected. 

The singer or instrumentalist of today who comes 
from rural districts far removed from the great cities 
may be almost as familiar with the performances of 
art works by artists or orchestras of note as his 
perhaps more fortunate brother who is born and 
raised in the city. 

A student who wishes to have the exact interpre- 
tation of any piece of music as it is interpreted by 
the world’s greatest artists has, today, only to provide 
himself with the records and listen until he is able to 
copy it to the extent of his powers. 

There is no reason today for wondering how fast 
or how slow any of the standard works should be 
taken, or the phrasing, or breaths or bowings. The 
phonograph records bring this information to every- 
body who wants it. 

3ut it is a rather striking and appalling fact that 
so many students fail to avail themselves of this 
simple adjunct to their educations. One hears com- 
plaints from students that they cannot progress be- 
cause they cannot get to the cities where they may 
hear the great artists. One hears, also, would-be 
artists performing in public and doing things they 
surely would not do if they would only listen and 
compare their own interpretations with the interpre- 
tations of those the phonograph places within their 
reach. 

After all, great art often begins with imitation. 
The beginner can do no better than strive to imitate 
the finished artist. There can, at least, be no excuse 
for students to perform things with incorrect, ama- 
teurish tempo, phrasing, rubato, and so on. Those 
elements of interpretation can be heard and imitated 
from the phonograph record. 

When Edison invented the phonograph he did 
more than he thought. He advanced the cause of 
good music greatly, not only by placing educational 
facilities within reach of the student but by educating 
the public as well. 
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STADIUM CONCERTS 


(Continued from page 5) 


works the Lindbergh theme in and out so that one is ever 
conscious of the heroic navigator. Then, after all the miles 
of sea have been traversed and the no end of dangers over- 
come, the composition reaches a brilliant close with the entire 
orchestra in grandiose style resounding the Lindbergh theme 
—the glorious victory of “We,” the lone aviator and his 
plane, in this thrilling and historic flight. 

Mr. Dunn’s master hand at orchestrating was evident from 
the very beginning. It can not be said that his ideas of 
construction were original, and yet he so cleverly used his 
instruments that one thought only of the message he wanted 
to deliver. The distorted noises of the first section brought 
a smile to the faces of a great many in the audience, who 
undoubtedly felt that here was but, another of the modernistic 
writings that have caused so much comment pro and con. 
But with the introduction of the andante movement of lyric 
character one sensed the beauty of the music and began to 
appreciate the work at its full. With the conclusion came 
the outspoken voice of the audience—loud and sincere ap- 
plause that expressed the keen pleasure and approval of all. 
Mr. Dunn made his own flight over dangerous waters, but, 
with the valuable assistance of Conductor Van Hoogstraten 
and the orchestra, he landed safely and with new laurels 
as his reward. 

In commenting on this novel number considerable credit 
must be paid Conductor Van Hoogstraten for his important 
part in the performance. There is no doubt but that he had 
worked dilligently to present the new number at its true 
worth and to the very best advantage. Haydn’s D major 
symphony, given for the first time at the Stadium, was also 
superbly done, and. other numbers on this same program 
included John Powell's overture, In Old Virginia, Saint- 
Saéns’ symphonic poem, Phaeton, and a stirring rendition 
of Stravinsky’s Firebird suite. 

Avucust 22 

Beethoven's Eroica. sythphony, hardy perennial of the 
Philharmonic’s Stadium programs, was ‘the opening number 
of the week. Perhaps no other work of Beethoven has 
created so much controversy as this symphony. When its 
interpretation is not under discussion, the derivation of its 
title is. There can be no controversy, however, as to the 
excellence of Willem van Hoogstraten’s understanding of the 
composer's thoughts. It was a truly thrilling performance— 
broad of tone, its message delivered with understanding and 
surety. Mendelssohn’s gay music for Midsummer Night's 
Dream was a good choice for the night’s program, for 
Wagner’s Forest Murmurs, Wotan’s Farewell, and the Ride 
of the Valkyrie were part of it, too. Van Hoogstraten 
seems, somehow, to arrange his programs with a little per- 
sonal affection for the composers he brings to his audiences. 
That may be part of the reason for his complete success here. 

Avueust 23 

It was necessary to hold the August 23 performance in- 
doors because of the rain. On this occasion were presented 
the four winners of the competitions conducted by the 
National Music League last spring. any were: Marie 
Montana, soprano; Mina Hager, contralto; George Rasely, 
tenor, and Donald Pirnie, baritone. Miss Montana, display- 
ing an opulent, powerful voice, made a fine impression in 
the two numbers allotted her, the all too familiar Un Bel Di 
from Butterfly, and Depuis le Jour from Louise. She is 
a very promising young artist; her vocal habits are excellent, 
and her diction and phrasing distinctive and artistic. All 
this added to a voice of surprising loveliness made her ap- 
pearance a noteworthy one. Miss Montana has had con- 
siderable experience with Italian opera companies. George 
Rasely, who sang arias from Romeo and Juliet, and Carmen, 
also received considerable applause. His work was credit- 
able in the extreme. His singing was marked by a fluency 
of delivery and evenness of temperament. His range was 
more than adequate and his tonality good. Mina Hager 
possesses that rarest of attributes, a voice of true contralto 
quality; pure, vibrant, and flexible. She sang two numbers 
of more than ordinary difficulty—Ulrica’s aria from The 
Masked Ball, and the Song of the Robin Woman from 
Shanewis—with considerable distinction. Miss Hager has 
sung with such organizations as the Chicago Opera, the 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra and the Minneapolis Sym- 
phony Orchestra. Donald Pirnie, whose fine baritone voice 
has been heard at many eastern music festivals, sang the 
Evening Star aria from Tannhauser and Handel’s Hear Ye 
Winds and Waves. His voice is full and rich, with almost 
a basso quality, although his range is extensive. He was 
a notable addition to the program. 

The four artists later joined in a fine rendition of the 
quartet from Rigoletto. Various short orchestral selections 





JACOB GEGNA, 
Russian violinist and teacher, with four artists who recently 
assisted him in presenting a recital in Hunter, N. Y. They 
are: Ruth Slavsky, pianist; Margie Barrett, eccentric 
daicer; Miss Blanchette, Spanish dancer, and Countess 
V era Mussina, Russian singer. These artists donated their 
services on this occasion for the benefit of the Hunter 
Hebrew School. The program contained violin, piano and 
vocal numbers, interpretive dances, and an arrangement of 
the Largo from the Dvorak New World symphony for four 

violins and piano, 
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were interspersed between the vocal numbers. Mr. 
Hoogstraten conducted. 
Avucust 24 

The shifting of the programs last week to permit the 
three performances of the Fokine Dancers made it impossible 
for the orchestra to rehearse sufficiently to present the 
scheduled first performance of Dent Mowrey’s The Gar- 
goyles of Notre Dame, and Mr. Van Hoogstraten therefore 
changed the offerings for Wednesday evening. The con- 
ductor declared, however, that it is his intention to place the 
Mowrey work on one of the opening prdégrams at the 
Stadium concerts next summer. Ernest Schelling’s A Vic- 
tory Ball was substituted for the Gargoyles, and that it made 
a deep impression was evident from the close attention with 
which the work was listened to. A further change in the 
program was the substitution of Tschaikowsky’s Fifth Sym- 
phony in place of Beethoven’s Pastorale Symphony. Mr. 
Van Hoogstraten is at his best when he conducts Tschai- 
kowsky, and as usual he imbued the work with life, vitality 
and color, and made the dramatic passages most impressive. 
The program also contained the overture Ruy Blas by 
Mendelssohn, and Grieg’s popular Peer Gynt Suite. 


Van 


Avucust 25 

Stadium performance “of Allan Lincoln 
Langley’s waltz, Floodtide, was featured on Thursday 
evening, with the composer at the conductor’s stand. 
Mr. Langley is a member of the viola section of the or- 
chestra and has been called the “Philharmonic’s Waltz 
King.” Waltzes by this young composer have been featured 
upon Stadium programs for several seasons. 

The Tragic overture of Brahms, followed by the more 
joyful fourth symphony of Beethoven, a distinctive work of 
spontaneity and romanticism, made up the first half of the 
evening’s program. The latter half included two old favor- 
ites—Rossini’s overture to William Tell and Liszt’s Les 
Preludes. The former was presented with so much spirit 
and zest that an encore was demanded and graciously granted 
by Mr. Van Hoogstraten with the characteristic Rimsky- 
Korsakoff Flight of the Bumble Bee. It is interesting to 
note that Les Preludes, which is one of Liszt’s most popular 
orchestral works, was prompted by an excerpt from Lamar- 
tine beginning “What is one’s life but a series of preludes to 
that unknown song of which death shall intone the first 
solemn note?” 


The premier 


RAVINIA OPERA 


(Continue dj from page 12) 
that he can produce big tones when necessity so demands 
and he sang The Dream with great subtility. His mezza 
voce made as big a stir in the audience as also did his 
ringing tones. With such fine interpreters as Gall and 
Chamlee, the performance of Manon may be looked upon 
as one of the big events of the present season at Ravinia. 
It added éclat to the Theatre in the Woods and once again 
placed Ravinia at the head of the opera houses functioning 
the world over during the summer months. 

The balance of the cast was more than adequate. De- 
frere, as ever, made a great deal of the part of the rascal 
Lescaut: George Cehanovsky was the young de Bretigny, 
and the smaller roles were entrusted to such fine singers as 
Mojica, Maxwell, Swarthout and Falco. Leon Rothier was 
the elder Des Grieux, but his performance was not heard 
by this reporter as we were miles away from Ravinia when 
Rothier made his appearance on the stage. 

Louis Hasselmans conducted the lovely score con amore. 
A very fine performance and the final premiere this season 
for Ravinia. 

TRovATorE, AuGust 26 
Trovatore was repeated with Rethberg and Martinelli in 


the leads. 
Louise, AuGcust 27 


Louise was repeated with the same cast heard the previous 
week. Rene Devries. 


Faust at Starlight Park 


The sixth performance of free outdoor opera was staged 
at Starlight Park on August 25 under the direction of 
Captain E. W. Whitwell. The opera presented was Faust, 
and in the cast were three American singers, Gladys 
Mathew, Martin Horodas and Gertrude Owen. Others in 
the cast were Vincent Carelli and E. Dalle. Gabriel Simeoni 
conducted. 


Estelle Blum in California 


Estelle B. Blum, the pianist and teacher, is visiting her 
friend, Mrs. I. Guggenheim, at Beverly Hills, California. 
Miss Blum will return to New York this month to resume 
her classes at her studio. 


ne a 

A TENNIS ENTHUSIAST 

In between the close and beginning of an 
season, Harriet Foster, New York vocal teacher, was able 
to enjoy a short rest at Lake George, N. Y., where she 
played considerable tennis. Mrs. Foster is back in town 
again working with some of her pupils who are going into 
new shows. Among them is Donald Black, in My Mary- 
land, and Lucy Monroe, who is the prima donna with the 
Stones in Criss Cross. Dorothy Stone is also studyiaig voice 

with Mrs. Foster. 


early teaching 





Pennsylvania Grand Opera Company Elects 
Officers 

The Pennsylvania Grand Opera Company, a Philadelphia 
institution, announces that at the annual meeting of the 
stockholders on August 25 the following were elected officers 
and directors for the year 1927-1928. 
Officers: Honorary president, George E. 
dent, W. Frank Reber; first vice-president, 
Paris; secretary and treasurer, Dr. A. Victor Pelosi 
Directors—A. Crowford G. Allison, Ellis Paxon Ober 
holtzer, Samuel N. Leidy, Arthur R. Spencer, George M. 
Henry, Clarence E. Blackburn, H. H. Pakradooni, Buell G 
Miller, Allen M. Mattews, Oscar E. Mertz, Howard ( 
Potts, Warren C. Graham, John Garaguso, Dr. A. Victor 
Pelosi, Gr. Uff, John M. Di Silvestro, Hon. Michael A. 
Foley, Chavalier Nicola Albanese, Chavalier Dr. Leopoldo 
Vaccaro, Mrs. M. W. Paris, W. Frank Reber, Charles 
Schaffhauser, Mrs. Richard Sharpless Davis and Warren O. 
Boyd. 

Under the 


Nitzsche ; presi 


Mrs. M. W 


Francesco Pelosi, at least eight 
subscription performances will be given in Philadelphia 
next season, there will be several performances in New 
York, and there also will be a tournee of ten weeks in the 


principal cities of the United States and Cuba. 


James R. ‘Coddingnon Dead 


The recent death of James R. Coddington is a great loss 
to those who were fortunate enough to know him, for he 
was a man of imposing personality and beautiful character, 
respected and beloved by those with whom he came in 
contact. He was very much interested in art, music and 
science, and also took a great interest in church work and 
was a liberal giver to charities. At the time of his death 
he was an elder in the Ninth Presbyterian Church, Phila- 
delphia. 

Mr. Coddington was for years active in hospital work, 
having been superintendent of the Elizabeth General Hospi- 
tal, the New Haven Hospital, the Samaritan and Polyclinic 
hospitals in Philadelphia, and the Christian Church Hospital 
in Kansas City, Mo. Owing to failing health, Mr. Codding- 
ton retired from hospital work in 1917, and accepted a posi- 
tion with the Philadelphia Trust Company as head of the 
safe department of the Broad Street Branch, which position 
he held at the time of his death. Margaret MacDowell 
Coddington, Mr. Coddington’s daughter, is the Philadelphia 
representative of the Musicat Courter. She also is a pianist 
and head of the Landsowne Branch of the Leefson-Hille 
School of Music. 


direction of 


Inga Julievna Married 


Inga Julievna, Norwegian lyric coloratura soprano, 
married to Hy J. Eilers in New York on August 24. 


was 








I SEE THAT 


“We,” James P. Dunn’s musical fantasy, written in com- 
memoration of Lindbergh’s flight, was well received at 
its premier performance at the Stadium in New York. 

The Stadium concerts were concluded last Tuesday evening 
with a “request” program. 

Luella Melius will sing with the 
Orchestra. 

Two more artists from the Boghetti studios have been en- 
gaged for opera. 

Ethel Fox is having success on her tour with the San Carlo 
Opera Company. 

James D. Hoge is the new president of the Seattle Symphony 











Beethoven Symphony 


oard. 
A new scholarship is being offered by Elizabeth K. Patter- 


son, 

Catherine Wade-Smith writes interestingly of her summer 
trip 

eel Zetlin will locate. permanently in New York. 

Mme. Cahier made her debut as accompanist. : 

Mischa Levitzki’s tour in Europe includes the largest capi- 
tals. 

A new organ is to be constructed at Ann Arbor. 


Pasquale Amato has been appointed representative of the 


Chemnitz Opera House. 


Curtis Institute Auditorium is to be dedicated in October. 

Artists of all kinds and calibre were heard at Lemberg. 

Inez Barbour sang several times while in Buenos Aires. 

Marianne Genet had two of her compositions sung for the 
first time before the Minister of China. 

The King’s Henchman’s coming tour is being widely her- 
alded. 

Bruno Huhn has reopened his studio. 

Eugene Goossens has been reengaged for the 
Bowl. 

Henry Hadley gives his impressions of South America 

William Reddick has been engaged to direct the music at 

Bay View for another year. 

Gunn School of Chicago has 
celebrated German pedagogue. 

The Pennsylvania Grand Opera Company is coming to New 
York. 

Frank W. Healy will 
Florentine Choir. 

Arnold Cornelissen’s programs at South Wales, 
proving popular. 

The American Society of Authors, Composers and Publish- 
ers has brought twenty-four suits for infringement of 
copyright. 

Several more American singers have been engaged for the 
Chicago Civic Opera. 

St. Francis of Assisi was given 
performance this year. 

Ernesto Bertimen has sailed for Europe to remain until the 
first week in October. 


Holly woc od 


The secured Karl Leimer, 


manage the American tour of the 


N, Y¥., are 


as the Bohemian Grove 
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Frank W. Healy to Direct Florentine Choir 


Tour 
Frank W. Healy, well known ‘San Francisco impresario, 
will manage the world tour of the celebrated Florentine 
Choir, which begins next October. It will be remembered 
that Mr. Healy was selected to direct the tour of the Sistine 
Chapel Choir of Rome, Which appeared in sixty-eight cities . 
in the United States and Canada gvithin twenty-three weeks. : ‘ AN ; , ici Ryo aaa 
The itinerary to be followed by -the ‘Florentine Choir will . é - FIVE OF THE FIFTS 
be along the same lines as that of ‘the Sistine. It will visit - a ~ ‘ / SINGERS OF THE FLOR- 
the principal cities not only of this: country and Canada but ‘ - ENTINE POLYPHONIC 
also Australia, bookings being made direct from the office al : CHOIR 
of Mr. Healy in San Francisco. The choir will also fill Sic an in eect 2 5 th 
some concerts between Florence and Genoa, the port of sail- o ey: De wig Fl front of hy, 
ing, which will include Lucca, Bologna, Parma and Genoa. : f f ate of 7 Mis WEF, aa 
The Florentine Choir consists of fifty men and women, . ’ (1)- Marchesa Isy Minucci, (2) 
all members of the best families in Florence, and possessing 
exellent voices. The distinguished singers, therefore, will 
reflect the tradition, charm and romance of Florence by 
singing in historic costumes worn at the time of Dante and 
Beatrice 
[he programs are most varied and include selections by 
such composers as Palestrina (1525-94) ; Verdi, who is rep- 
resented by a choral setting of Dante’s paraphrases, Our 
Father, from the Purgatorio; Platana (1828-1907); Perodi 
(1872); Monteverde (1457-1643); Pizetti (1880); and 
others 
Much interest is being shown in the Florentine Choir by 
local managers, and already Mr. Healy has a number of Vv 
important | 


Sigra. Rita Manuelli-Rigi, (3) 
Sigra. Dora Domar, all sopra- 
nos; (4) Signore Omar Lovera, 
basso, and (5) Signore Nino 
Cav. Fucile, baritone. 





bookings 
Mme. Sembrich Presents Three Artist Pupils new musical show. Betty Laidlow is composing the music 
and lyrics of The Little Peacock and collaborating with 


At a musicale held on August 22 at her villa, Bay View, . : 
Gene Conrad on the book. 


Bolton, Lake George, Mme. Marcella Sembrich presented 
three of her pupils to the Lake George musical colony. pcan 

They were Pn »P ’ickens of Atlanta, Ga: Charlotte Sim- Dr. Wolle Writes New Work 

mons of Chicago, both of the Curtis Institute of Music in Dr. J. Fred Wolle, director of the Bach Choir of Bethle 
Philadelphia, and Galtanina Piazza of New York, a student hem, Pa., has spent some time this summer at Yarmouth, 
of the Juilliard Music School in New York. Mme. Louise where the fog horn at Cape Forchu sounded rather steadily 
Homer and Dusolina Giannini, who were present, expressed 

themselves enthusiastically on the singing of the young 

artists 


Alton Sones Sails 


\lton Jones, pianist, sailed for Europe August 20. He 
will visit France, Belgium, Germany, Switzerland, England 
and Scotland before his return on October 3. Walter Nie- 
mann, German composer, whose Pickwick cycle was given a 
first performance by Mr. Jones at his Aeolian Hall recital 
last season, has invited him to visit him while in Germ: any. 
He will see Dr. Niemann when in Leipsic. Upon his re- 
turn Mr. Jones will resume teaching at the Institute of 
Musical Art of the Juilliard School of Music. 





Composer at Atlantic City Ambassador 


The Ambassador Hotel in Atlantic City is the present 
home of a composer who is actively engaged in writing a 











Bachrach 


DR. J. FRED WOLLE 





and proved an inspiration to him to compose an organ num- 
ber interpreting the weather and the seas of Yarmouth. Ac- 
cording to the Halifax Chronicle, “The composition opens 
with an exact imitation of the fog horn, as its sonorous 
warning rolls in through dense fog, lesser fog, and the com- 
paratively clear inland air. Then follows the realistic rolling 
of the surf, beating upon the rocks; the ripple of calmer 
seas within the harbor, intermingled ‘with the light fantasy 
of fair weather, and through it all the magnetic call of the 
sea.- The: selection closes with the sound of the fog horn 


[ which was answered by the horn at Cape Forchu.” Dr. 
HARO D BA | ER Wolle included this number on his program when he gave a 
recital recently in Holy Trinity Church, Yarmouth. 


DOMINANT FIGURE AMONG MASTER PIANISTS Mannes Recitals at East Hampton 


Bauer 25 vears has laye Two piano recitals were given recently * the home of 
es See 6 ese = P syed Mrs. Chaves deKay at East Hampton, L. I., by Leopold 
exclusively the Damrosch Mannes. The first recital, Bakes 10, consisted 
of works by Schumann, Scarlatti, Debussy, Rachmaninoff, 
bo * Scriabin, Schubert and Brahms. The second recital, August 

4 24, presented as its chief offering a Chopin group—Nocturne 

HS0 p in C minor, two Etudes from op. 25, and four waltzes. In 
: addition to these, Mr. Mannes played Ravel’s Sonatina and 


PIANOFORTE Franck’s Prelude, Chorale and Fugue. 


has written: Althouse Returning From Pacific Coast 
< Jos . . From the recent Seattle, Wash., festival, where he 
‘The Mason ¢? Hamlin Pianos not only represent the most perfect Corbet unusual success, Paul Althouse went to San Fran- 


, , 2 bey” : : 4 cisco and then to New Orleans, where he arrived at the 
example of the piano maker's art, but fulfill every imaginable Fecal Racorech enDaauet 2a Sreud te aueeiane Mannan 


requirement from the point of view of both pianist and audience. lis, the tenor sailed on the S. S. Creole of the Morgan 

7" : . . . Line, arriving at New York on August 29 in time to sing 

They are the most superbly beautiful instruments that I know. on the Steel Pier, Atlantic City, N. J., for the second 
time this summer. ———— 


MASON & HAMLIN COMPANY Recital at Patterson School of Singing 


BOSTON NEW YORK The summer term at the Elizabeth Kelso Patterson School 
of Singing in New York was closed on August 15 with a 
students’ recital by Mary Herron, Mary Smeltz and Gwyneth 
Hughes, vocalists, and Edward McArthur, pianist. Voice 
trials will be held at the school from September 8 to Septem- 
ber 15, when the winter season begins. 
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OSTEND ACTIVE MUSICALLY 


OsteND.—Music holds an important place among the fes- 
tivities now taking place here. Twenty concerts of classic, 
symphonic music have been organized under the direction of 
M. Fr. Rasse, director of the Liege Conservatory. An 
organ recital, which is much appreciated by visitors, is given 
every afternoon as well as two symphonic concerts of a 
different character. The culminating point of the season 
will be the execution of Beethoven’s Ninth symphony and 
Psalm XLVII by Florent Schmitt. 

A festival of Swedish music will also take place under the 
patronage of the Queen. 

The fallowing soloists have been engaged for the sea- 
son: Elvira de Hidalgo, Yvonne Gall, Ninon Vallin, Lina . 
Falk, Titta Ruffo, Cesare Formithi, Antonin Trantoul, 
Arthus de Greef, Arthur Rubinstein, Walter Rummel, 
Youra Guller, Jan Kubelik, Georges Enesco and Ysaye. Also 
the Pro Arte String Quartet. Two dance galas will be de- 
to Anna Pavlova and the Fantastic ballets of Loie 
*uller. 

The French July 14 brought here the oldest and well- 
known of French choral groups, Crick-Sicks, which is cele- 
brating this year the seventy-fifth year of its existence. 

For the first time the classic concerts given at the Kursaal 
will be broadcast by wireless in all Western Europe, for 
which purpose a special cable of 125 kilometres connects the 
concert hall to the radio station in Brussels. A 


ROSEMARY ALBERT, 
soprano 


Two 
Boghetti 


Beethoven Symphony Orchestra Engages Melius Avthels 


Luella Melius, coloratura soprano, will be the soloist at 
the first concert of! the season by the Beethoven Symphony 
Orchestra, Georges Zaslawsky, conductor, on October 12 at 
Carnegie Hall. In all, a series of seven subscription per- 
formances by the orchestra will be given during the course 
of the season. Other prominent soloists already announced 
for these concerts include Joseph Achron, playing his own 
concerto, dedicated to Heifetz, for the first time in New 
York, and Ignaz Friedman, Polish pianist. 


Lubbock Signs May Peterson 


May Peterson has been booked in her adopted state, Texas, 
on January 9 next, when the soprano sings for the Technical 
College of Lubbock. Other Texas cities are applying for 
Miss Peterson in connection with this appearance when the 
singer will be en route. 


delphia Civic Opera 


Rosemary Albert and Marguerite C. Barr are the names 
of two more artists from the studios of Giuseppe Boghetti, 
of New York and Philadelphia, who are rapidly gaining 
recognition in the world of music. 
singers have been engaged for appearances with the Phila- 
Company 
made her debut in recital in Philadelphia during the past 
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Kubey-Rembrandt photo 
MARGUERITE C. BARR, 
contralto 


Engaged 
for 
Opera 


GIUSEPPE BOGHETTI 

season, and according to the critics of that city it was one 
of the outstanding vocal events of the season. In fact, so 
successful was the recital that it resulted in Miss Albert's 
immediate engagement for opera. Miss Barr, who is con- 
tralto soloist at St. Luke’s Church, attracted the attention 
of the Philadelphia Civic Opera Company because of her 
many successful appe arances in concert. 


Both of these young 


Miss Albert 


next season. 








NEW YORK COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


Forty-eighth Season 116 EAST 85th STR Incorporated 1878 
Under the ionershe of the State re New York 
CARL HEIN Directors AUGUST FRAEMCKE 

All branches, i music leading to Teachers’ Certificates, ioteune and Degrees. —. and Chamber 
Music: HANS LETZ; Theory and Composition: Pro ORNELIUS RYBNER; Violoncello: 
WILL AS EBANN: Vocal: MME. MARIE van GEL DER, VERA NETTE, MINA ELMAN; Harp: 
A. FRANCIS PINTO; forty other eminent instructors. Individual instruction. Classes in Harmony, 
Sight Singing, Ear Training, Conpinpeest and Composition. Students for individual lessons may enter 
at any time. Summer Courses. Catalogue on application. Address Dept. A. 








Ghe Clleteland Justitute of ()usic 


FALL TERM OPENS SEPTEMBER 19 
Voice Plano Strings Theory Orchestra 
Regier — lead to Bachelor of Music degree or Teachers 


Cert 
Public School “Music Supervisors Course leads to Bachelor of Edu- 
cation degree conferred by Western Reserve University. 
Faculty of nationally known artists. 
Send for catalogue outlining courses, fees and dormitory rates 
MRS. FRANKLYN B. SANDERS, Director 
2827 Euclid Avenue 


Cleveland, Ohio 











GIRVIN INSTITUTE OF MUSIC AND ALLIED ARTS 


RAMON B. GIRVIN, Pres. 


CHICAGO’S NEW SCHOOL 
ALL BRANCHES OF MUSIC AND DRAMATIC ART 


Catalogues cheerfully mailed on request 
“The Quality of Its Faculty Reflects the Standard of the School” 
1430 Kimball Bldg. A. J. WESTRATE, Mar. 
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AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 


Chicago’s Foremost School of Music and Dramatic Art 
Eminent Faculty of 120 Catalogue Mailed Free 


John J. Hattstaedt, President 
Karleton Hackett, Adolf Weidig, Heniot Levy, Associate Directors 
Kimpatt Harr, Cuicaco, Iu. 

















Wisconsin Conservatory | ° 


THEODORE DAMMANN, Pres. EMIL H. KOEPKE, Secy. 

WILLIAM BOEPPLER, Vice-Pres. sag bay we ee ten 

Assistant Fs t. Frank Olin Thompson, Kathrine Clarke, pelmann. 
delsors one nell andl Board of Eueniaores thas Hans Hess, Dr. Wilhelm Middelsechulte, Geor 
ail-Gudek, ee Bi ae Pearl Brice, Winogene Hewitt-Kirchner, Arthur 


& Mgr. 
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A SCHOOL OF HIGHEST STANDARDS x 
Send for Free Illustrated Catalog 301 Stephenson Bidg., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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PIANO SCHOOL 
ARTISTIC PIANO PLAYING 
Practical Training Course for Teachers. 
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ADOLF HAHN, Director 


50th Year Opens September First 
AN ENDOWED AND COMPLETE SCHOOL FOR MUSICAL EDUCATION 
VOICE PIANO STRINGS THEORY 


OPERA ORCHESTRA CHORUS DRAMA 
‘PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC—Accredited 
lete Courses lead to Dormitories 


Comp! Afili 3 
Certificate, Diploma, _. ffiliated with the 
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Institute of Musical Art 


of the 


Juilliard School of Music 


120 Claremont Avenue New York City 
FRANK DAMROSCH, Dean 

A school for serious students. All branches. Moderate tuition fees. 
SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT 


All talented advanced violin students will come under the personal observation and 
instruction o 


Prof. LEOPOLD AUER 
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Cincinnati Conservatory ~ «Music 


Founded 1867 
AFFILIATED WITH THE UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 


Over three score years in the front rank of American Music Schools 


Piano, Voice, Organ and all Orchestral Instruments, Opera, 
Composition, Public School Music (accredited), 
Drama and Dancing 


Orchestra, Theory 
Languages, 
Degrees, Diplomas and Certificates granted 

Ideal Dormitories on ten-acre campus 


BERTHA BAUR, President and Director Highland Ave., Burnet Ave. & Oak St., 
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THE PICK OF THE PUBLICATIONS 











Vocal 
éston Music Company 

Kabak and Vanka by Albert G. Tanpolski—In these 
seculat quartets or chorus for mixed voices the com- 
poser has doné somé ingénious picttiring of Russian life. 
Ir. Kabak, he writes of a Russian hts yand who comes 
home in a condition of gay hilarity due to the effects of 
vodka. The title is the name of the Tavern from which 
the stray husband returns, to be greeted by the sound 
boxings of his indignant . The music has a spir- 
ited, genial mood. In Vanka, Mr. Janpolski has de- 
picted the ride of a driver by the name of Vanka and 
through means of rhythm and clever accenting gives 
the impression of the galloping horse. The droshka is, 
of course, some native means of transport in which the 
driver and his lady ride merrily over the countryside, 
and the various little episodes that ensue during the 
journey are part of the picture which the composer uses 
in his description of “this Russian Episode.” The work 
of Mr Ji inpolski is deftly executed. He has an excellent 
sense of local color which he weaves in by means of his 
harm mic combinations and the use, here and there, of 
folk ie The music is scored simply but is extremely 
sisi 
(Enoch & Sons, New York) 
by Albert G. Janpolski—For two ten- 
and two (text by Longfellow) the com- 
poser has scored a choral work of impressive char- 
acter. W the composition is not of religious mood 
it can be used however at such times when an_atmos- 
of dignity is required. It is virtually a tribute to 
the gift of singing—if in these days of abuse one still 
can call singing a gift—and naturally requires a broad 
style. Mr. Janpolski has supplied this and has also very 
skilfully used as a contrast, in his tenor and bass solos, a 
contrary arpeggio and broken chord effect that aptly 
embellish the composition. The range of the tenor sec 
tion is wide, and though ad libitums are supplied they 
should not he used, the sweep and climaxes of the 
work would be lessened. The entire chorus is eleven 
pages long of regular octavo music. 


The Singers, 


ors basses 


1 la 
niie€ 


phere 


as 


(Chappell-Harms, New York) 


The Sacred Flame, Come Back in Dreams, A Little 
Prayer. Three songs by Bernard Hamblen.—Mr. Ham- 
bien writes his own words and does it very well indeed. 
The words are quite as good as the music, which is saying 
much. The first of these three songs is of sacred character, 
though perhaps not intended strictly for church purposes. 
It has a strong tune; is vigorous, appealing, devotional 
and passior The second is a ballad with verse and re- 
frain, both very excellent; it is a song that is sure of 
success. The third—A Little Prayer—is also a sacred song, 
and very charnajng;.4t is simple and tuneful, suitable espe- 
cially for religious service with organ accompaniment. 

Little Soh; a song by William Axt.—Popular music 

f the best sgrt. Unaffected, simple, straightforward, mak- 
ing no demand upon either singer, accompanist or puplic. 
It is what is @tlled a ballad—though why “ballad” nobody 
\nyhow, it is sort of music for which there 
both in America and Eng land. 
sentiment and charm, and any singer, whether skilled 
from the rankest amateur to the best profcssioual, 
make an effect with it. In fact, it would be 
to make an effect with it, and cotaing 
and dedicated to Major Edward 
The words are by 


lat¢ 


the 


It 
knows 
is the t demand of all, 


has 
or not, 
will he 
quite 
From the 
Bowes, It 


Martha L 


ible to 
mpossible not 
Capitol Theater, 
is probably a radio favorite. 


W ilchinski 


The Kinseys in the White Mountains 

rom Mt. Washington, at Breton Woods, N. H., where 
ir] D manager and general director of the Chicago 
usical his wife, Edythe Kinsey, are spending 
following communication was received 
Musicat Courter: “I have been going to write you 
since our arrivz val here, but we have been so busy 
life that letter-writing has been tabooed except 
We are living in the open most 
sunshine and air here are wonderful. 
more holes of golf daily and have 
in lowering our score that all else has 
Edythe played very little golf before and 
practice has made her very proficient, so now I 
1 competition at all times. She will doubtless make 
We hate to leave here next Wednesday and 

than we expected. We eliminated the idea 

few York, Atlantic City and Washington in 

here longer. Next Wednesday we leave for 

then on to Chicago via Wellsville, Buffalo, 


K inse¢ y ° 
and 


the 


College, 


ation 


y times 
ytdoor 
absolutely 

yr and the 


teen or 


necessary 
all day 
We 

econ o interested 


aside 
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Copyright, 1927, 


The Musicar Courter has turned over to the writer a 
Puzzles.” These answers were unexpected, as no prize h’ 
ever, all this proves that the summer vacation spirit doe 
musician. 


fascinating idea. 


over the leadings of the inner voices. Carl Fiq 
further than the modest “I think this Qe solut 
right all the time. A Reinicke-Jadasohn product, as he is, 
another working-out, by Otto Mueller, of Millbourne, Pa. 
allowing the motive to repeat throughout the piece, 
is delightful, but not part of the puzzle as intended. 
inspiration (that ts, if we really were). 
And here we find solutions to the 
No. 1 is correct. Nos. 2 and 3 are 
start its career inauspiciously for the 
planned to show how many composers, 


crc yssing 
comment 


a third too low. N« 
“inverted” 
when writing “sal 
It has to be 
you know— 


and dried years and years ago, so to speak. 
called. These are the musician’s pot-boilers, 
loves them. 

Heinrich Pfitzner, 
harder ones. 


Dr. 
us some 


Then here is a solution 
out, together with a “Please give 
ones a bit later in the summer. 
ment’s pleasure in this summer amusement. 


from 


overload them with technical difficulties, and not to 


enjoyed by a wider public. 


sure 


there may be 
the answers. 
ing we fancy. 


a slight tendency tow ard a freer handling. 


TO LAST WEEK’S MELODY PUZZLE: 
“ROMANZA” 


by The Musical Courier Company. 


REGARDING SOME OF THE ANSWERS TO THE “MELODY PUZZLES” 


Among these answers is a word from Boris Levenson, 
We offer our thanks for this consideration. 
correct, except that we place the motive one octave higher than his example so it 


he develops a Wiener Waltzer for the 


first five puzzles, all by the 
last half of the piece, 


ference between any two such pieces being merely the harmonic background 


We are delighted to know 


We are much pleased with the widespread interest which has been taken in these puzzles. 
were planned merely as a short amusement for a light spirit of the summer months. 


The musical material employed in the puzzles has been that which has stood the test 
of time since Mozart, and which is easily understood and appreciated by the multitude. 


But the weather is getting cooler at the same time, so the additional effort entailed will not be exhaust- 
M. W. 


number of letters containing solutions to the “Melody 
id been offered for the working out of the puzzles. How- 
s not interfere with the contrapuntal proclivities of the 


of Brighton Beach, offering his congratulations for the 
His solution to the first puzzle, now before us, is 
may be free to move without 
1¢, of Brooklyn, sends us a perfect solution, and with no 
ion of Puzzle No. 1.” Of course he knew his answer was 
would not have to puzzle long over No. 1. Then here is 
He gets the four-bar motive right, and then instead of 
rest of it. All of which 
Nevertheless, we are glad to have been the cause of the 


same E. P. Sherwood, of New York. That to 
».. 4, after a successful eight bars, has the misfortune to 
as E. P. has by now discovered. No. 5 was 
follow much the same line of thought, the dif- 
that is, the melodic outline was all cut 
so; otherwise there would be no “popular music,” as it is 
ind they do sell because everybody understands them and 


m music,” 


of Buffalo. 
The Doctor is right. 
that musicians of 


He sends in a perfect and complete working- 
There will be some more difficult 
Pfitzner’s qualifications take a mo- 


As first stated, they 
We have been careful not to 
advance too near a cacophonic idiom, so they would be 
During the next half-dozen 


Also there will be required a closer application to find 














We are planning to make the run 


Wednes- 


Cleveland and Toledo. 
from Toledo to Chicago by night and arrive early 
day morning, August 22. The boys arrive home from 
Culver, August 24, and we must be there to meet them. We 
expect to play around Chicago until the college work begins 
again on September 1. I hope we can see you soon after our 
return. We miss you very much and only wish that you 
could be here with us to enjoy this lovely country. This is 
a beautiful hotel and the accommodations are excellent. 
There are always 500 guests here. Well, we are now ready 
to play golf, so au revoir for a while.” 


Morgana Preparing for Long Tour 


After a vacation of a couple of months Nina Morgana, 
charming i of the Metropolitan Opera Company, is 
back in New York City. She is busy preparing programs 
oe her forthcoming concert tour which will begin on Octo- 
ber 15 and will take her as far west as the Pacific Coast, 
where she will sing under the management of L. E. Behy- 
mer and Selby C. Oppenheimer. 





Alice Lawrence Ward Studio Notes 

The closing tea of the season at the Forest Hill, N. Y., 
studio of Alice Lawrence Ward was held July 9, partici- 
pants being Margery Smith, Helene Forker, Gladys Frey, 
Florence Yordy, Isla Robb, Betty Farr, Janet Bush-Hecht, 
Ernest Smith, Jesse Forker and Harold Patrick. The 
singers were assisted by Joseph Walter, violinist, and 
Martha Thompson, pianist. 

On the evening of July 27, Katherine Ayers Green, 
soprano, appeared with Pryor’s Band at Asbury Park, 
N. J., and was so enthusiastically received that she was 
asked to sing with them again later in the season. 

Helene Forker, soprano, sang at the Amphitheater in 
Montclair, N. J., with the Municipal Band on the evening 
of August 3, and in Bloomfield, J., with the same 
organization on August 17. 

Janet Bush-Hecht, mezzo-contralto, will sing at the Plaza 
Hotel, New York, on the second and fourth Wednesday 
evenings in October under the auspices of station WOR in 


Newark, N. J. 
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Concert and Opera Repertoire 
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DWARD B. FLECK 

Teacher “ Artistic Piano Playing 
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Technic” (Breitkopf & Hartel) 

1527 High St., Denver 


Thoro training in Solfege, 
Counterpoint and Composition 
Studio: 1437 Glenarm St., Denver 


LORENCE DENNY MORRISON 
Concert Pianist and Accompanist 
Studio: 1415 Elizabeth St., Denver 


DITH M. PERRY 
Piano Studios, 1651 Ogden Street 
Denver 
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Groundwork of Piano 





lliff Garrison, Dean 


HE DENVER COLLEGE OF 
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The Largest in the West 
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ICCARDA FORREST 
Concert Violinist and Teacher 
Lamont School of Music 
1170 Sherman St., 


ILDRED RUHGE KYFFIN 
Contralto Soloist; exponent of meth- 
ods of Percy Rector Stephens, N. Y. 
Studio: 1000 Grant St., Denver 


Training of the highest standard in both 
Technic and Interpretation 
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INC., Denver 
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Dean 
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ARGARET DAY GRUBB, Concert 
Pianist 
J. ALLEN GRUBB, Tenor 
Oratorio, Opera, Concert 
1175 East 11th Ave., Denver. 
Phone: 9435 York 


AMONT SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 


The school producing two Ist Prize win- 
ners (Ina Rains and Frank Dinhaupt), 
at Sesqui-Cent. Nat’l Contest 


PIANO STUDIOS 
Corinne M. Bourk, Mus. B.; Ruth Flynn 
Patton, Mus. B.; Velma Cashmore; 
Eunice McLaughlin; Jeanette Field; 
Dorothy E. Tefft 
Studios: 1109-11 E. Colfax, Denver 


Director 








Teacher of Piano and 
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Specialist in singing, speaking and 
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Here is the Accompaniment Answer: Next Week Find the Melody 


THE MELODY PUZZLE 


Copyrighted, 1927, by The Musical Courier Company. All rights reserved 


“The Staff Topsy-Turvy” 


Supply the missing measure (turn the page upside down and hold before a mirror.) When finished the piece should read the same backwards as 
forwards either end up. 


NUMBER 9 


. Arranged by Mortimer Wilsor 
A la Marcia for the Musica. Courier 
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THIS MELODY PUZZLE IS THE NINTH OF A SERIES. OTHERS WILL FOLLOW—ONE IN EACH ISSUE. DO NOT MISS THEM. THEY ARE FASCINATING 
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FRANK MUNN, 
a pupil of Dudley Buck, and known through his suc 
a Brunswick recording artist, is now busily engaged in sing- 
ing before the microphone. The tenor has become a Pari- 
sian favorite, and the story goes that a lady Munn devotee of 
Paris has recently purchased a complete set of his records 
at the Brunswick studios in that city. (Mr. Munn is stand- 
ing in back of Mr. Buck.) 


ETHELYNDE SMITH, 
soprano, with her accompamst, Harlie Wilson, 
Fania, taken at the University of Vermont 

Smith recently appeared in recital. 


and his dog, 
where Miss 


September 1, 


on a three weeks’ 
Richard Bonelli. 


as the guest of 


vacation at Meri. N. rs 
; his New York 


Mr. Golde will reopen 
studios on September 6. 





WITH ALEXANDER BLOCH AT HILLSDALE 
On July 1k the pupils of Alexander a who are study- 
ing with him this summer at Hillsdale, N. Y., gave him a 
surprise party on the occasion of his birthda: , which proved 
to be a delightful affair. The program was very amusing, 
ending with the presentation in blank of a birthday 
cake. This was participated in by the oc tette (1) and actors 
(2) shown in the accompanying snapshots. This year marks 
the largest-enrollment of the Bloch summer school, the village 
being filled with pupils, and one hears fiddles and pianos in 
practically every barn. So if the class increases next year, 
the Blochs will undoubtedly have to have a few new barns. 


RAISA AND RIMINI VACATIONING 
IN ITALY. 

Rosa Raisa and Giacomo Rimini had the 
accompanying pictures taken while at Vetri- 
olo, Italy. On the back of her picture Raisa 
wrote: “This is a little picture taken ub on 
the mountain 1,500 feet above sea level, 
where we are enjoying a wonderful 
rest.” On the back of Rimi snapshot, 
Raisa wrote: “This is our dear Giacomo, 
feeling better than ever. As you see, the lit- 
tle operation did hin lots of good. We are 
both thinking of our dear friends in Amer- 
ica. We are soon returning to ow villa and 
making plans to sail for Chicago via New 

York in October.” 
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CLARENCE ADLER 
and a few of the musicians and guests who have spent some time this summer at Ka-ren-ni-o-ke, his spacious camp at 
Adlerville, Lake Placid, N. Y. The snapshots show (1) Louis Edlin, Ethyl Hayden and Mr. Adler; (2), Mr. Adler, his 
six year old son, and Horace Britt; (3), Josef Stopak, con-ert master of Roxy's Theater Orchestra, and his bride, Celia 
Branz, a member of Roxy's Gang, and Mr. Adler; (4), Sigmund Herzog, Mr. Adler, Mr. Edlin and Mr. Stopak. The 
Messrs Edlin, Britt and Adler constitute the summer personnel of the New York Trio, which organization has given a 
number of delightful programs at Ka-ren-ni-o-ke. At one of these concerts Miss Hayden, who is a lyric soprano, ap- 

peared as assisting artist. 


FREDERICK BERICK, 
who will have charge of the violin department and ensemble 
classes at the Providence College of Music at Providence, 
R. 1., during the coming season. Mr. Berick is a graduate 
BASILE KIBALCHICH of the New England Conservatory of Music in violin, where 
he studied with Eugene Gruenberg. Theoretical subjects 
were pursued under the guidance of Frederick Converse. 
Mr. and Mrs. Serge Soudetkine, relating perhaps to a new oe ig ba “ee wrest in On Ge o ys af pave 
Mr. sept honk Saal sich 9. ‘ Rasy which instrument he studied with George Fourel. e has 
Metropolitan Russian production for which Mr. Soudeikine played with the Boston Philharmonic " Onchunien and the 
designs the scenery. Peoples’ Symphony of Boston. He also has appeared in 
ensemble with members of the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
and with other prominent musicians. (Photo by Bachrach) 


director of the Russian Symphonic Choir, summering in 
Stony Point, N verhears a secret confab between 








AT THE LIDO, VENICE, VACATIONING AT CORONADO BEACH, CAL., 
Gladys Axman, soprano, of the San Carlo Opera Company, where the accompanying snapshot of Evsei Beloussoff, cellist, 
photographed while on vacation. 
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RUTH RUSSELL MATLOCK 
has returned from a Publix tour of twenty weeks, during 
which time she met with uninterrupted success. Miss 
Matlock is a most interesting artist, combining voice of 
great range and flexibility with virtuoso dancing. She was 
the premiere danseuse at the New York Hippodrome when 
her voice was discovered. For three years she has been a 
pupil of Estelle Liebling. The San Antonio News said of 
her: “San Antonio thrilled by the artistry of Ruth Matlock. 
Provcs rare exception in stageland by having a wonderful 
voice cernvined with marvelous ability as a dancer.” (White- 


ley-Broady photo.) 


ANNA CASE, 
American soprano, on board the Mauretania en route to 
Baden Baden for a month's rest before visiting Berlin, 
Vienna and Paris. Miss Case will return to the United 
States early in the fall to open her concert season at the 
Worcester Music Festival on October 7. (Fotograms News 
Photo Service.) 


LUCILE LAWRENCE, 
harpist, who is enjoying a fine vacation im Seal Harbor, Me., 
following a month spent in New Orleans, La. Miss Law 
rence is the founder and director of the Lawrence Harp 
Quintette, whose personnel has been widely scattered during 
the summer momths—Marietta Bitter having been in Saint 
Paul, Minn., Grace Weymer in Syracuse, N. Y., Eleanor 
Shaffner in Winston-Salem, N. C., and Thurema Sokol on 
a motor trip through Maine. These members will gather 
again in New York City in October to start their winter 
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Management of EDWIN HUGHES, 338 W. 89th St., New York 
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Phone Nevins 1091 
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“(Signed) Ernst Doxunanyti.” 
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Director Piano Department 
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O Studio: 244 Riverside Drive, New York 


J. FRED WOLLE 


ORGANIST 


Mgt. THE WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU OF NEW YORK, Inc. 
712-718 Fisk Bldg., New York 


LOUISE HUNTER 


—SOPRANO— 
Formerly Metropolitan Opera Company 
To debut in light opera in Fall 
Under direction of ARTHUR HAMMERSTEIN 
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Genet’s Compositions Praised by Chinese 
Minister 


Marianne Genet, composer-pianist, has recently enjoyed 
the distinction of having two of her compositions, The Can- 
ton Boat-Woman, and The Lotus Blossom, sung for the first 
time before the Minister of China, Alfred Sze, at a tea 
given in Washington by the Pen Women of America, of 
which Mrs. Ernest Thompson Seton is national president. 
Mrs. Seton, who is well acquainted with the poetry of the 
Chinese, is the author of the poems to which Miss Genet 
has written her music setting. Mr. Sze expressed his pleas- 
ure at the ability of Miss Genet to “set the atmosphere” of 
his country in her songs, and his kindly appreciation was 
shared by other guests at the function. 

Miss Genet, who resides in Pittsburgh, has written several 
songs with Oriental background, and she has collaborated 
with Nelle Richmond Eberhart in a cycle, First Love, and 
has in manuscript a light opera, for which Mrs. Eberhart 
wrote the libretto. 

The Forum of Pittsburgh heard a program of Miss 
Genet’s compositions when she was invited to appear as 


MARIANNE GENET 


guest artist before their members. The program which she 
presented was made up of several songs, anthems, and violin 
compositions. The lyrics of many of the songs were written 
by Mrs. Eberhart. 

Isador Philip, with whom Miss Genet studied piano, has 
praised her work for its “taste and distinction in style and 
sureness in technic.” She studied composition with Andre 
Bloch, and during her recent stay in France several of her 
compositions were broadcast from Eiffel Tower, and were 
included in an American program at Fontainebleau. 


Clarice Balas Pupils Active 
of Cleveland, O., have 


Mrs. I. H. 


of Clarice Balas, pianist, 
been filling many interesting engagements. 
Grom appeared at the Fortnightly Musical and the Big 
Sister’s clubs in Cleveland recently. Louise Kemsies, a 
twelve-year-old pianist, played at the Baptist Church and at 
the Fortnightly Club. Alvaretta West broadcasted a pro- 
gram of her own over WTAM, and played twice at the 
Lincoln High School. Anne Taborsky appeared at the 
Broadway Theater during the opening week and at the 
Fortnightly Club. Edward Pfleger is playing three after- 
noons a week at the Hollenden Hotel broadcasting station 
and is also giving an occasional evening program there. 
Marjorie Moyer gave a recital in Canton, O., recently, and 
one in Cleveland. This young artist has been giving half- 
hour programs over WTAM every third week for some 
time in the past. . 
Ross Ettari has been playing various engagements since 
his recent debut in that city. He appeared at the opening 
performance of the new Broadw ay Theater in Cleveland, 
presenting a group of solos, and at one of the city’s Fascisti 
celebrations. He also accompanied Martinelli, who evidenced 
_— interest in the young pianist and spoke highly of his 
wor — 


Inez Barbour Sings in Buenos Aires 

Inez Barbour (Mrs. Henry Hadley) gave a recital on 
July 13 at the Diaphon, one of the most exclusive and in- 
tellectual clubs of Buenos Aires. The soprano sang mostly 
German songs because French is heard all the time and 
the audience was eager for the other kind. Enthusiastic 
was her reception, and so successful was Miss Barbour that 
she was immediately invited to sing at Amigos del Arte, 
also for a distinguished circle of people, and again at the 
Pefia, a private club. 

At the Diaphon, Miss Barbour closed the final half of her 
recital with a group of Mr. Hadley’s songs which were well 
received. F. Heriberto Paz was at the piano for the singer, 
and Pedro F. Napolitano and Mr. Hadley performed the 
latter’s sonata for violin and piano. 


Pupils 


Wolfsohn Artists at Ravinia 
Three Wolfsohn Musical Bureau artists have been sing- 
ing at Ravinia this summer—Lucrezia Bori, Edward John- 
son, and Mary Lewis. 
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ume is overwhelming, 
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bewitching and en- 
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endurance; it will far 
outlast any other piano. 
And, what is more, 
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of other good pianos. 
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ST. FRANCIS OF ASSISI GIVEN AT BOHEMIAN GROVE 


_San Francisco, Cat.—A group of actors, authors, musi- 
cians, diplomats and other notables are now wending their 
way eastward, after spending two weeks at the Bohemian 
Grove, where they attended the annual Grove encampment 
and play of the Bohemian Club of San Francisco. 

This year’s Grove play was St. Francis of Assisi, the 
book being written by Irving Pichel, and the music by 
Charles Hart, formerly accompanist for Jacques Thibaud. 
Mr. Hart also directed the orchestra of sixty pieces. Regin- 
ald Travers, as director of the play, had the gigantic task 
of drilling a cast of 200 persons. The play is written in 
blank verse with interpolated lyrics; the interludes between 
acts consist of symbolic pantomime, presented with great 
beauty and dignity. The theme is built upon three phases in 
the life history of the ascetic monk who founded the Order 
of Franciscan Friars and in whose memory, six centuries 
later, the city of San Francisco was named. Incidentally, 
Italy this year is celebrating the 700th anniversary of the 
passing of St. Francis. 

Lawrence Tibbett, Metropolitan Opera baritone, played the 
lead, that of Francesco de Bernardone, depicted as assistant 
to his father in a shop in the market place of Assisi, a 
merry, refined, quick-witted youth who later sets out on his 
religious mission and become Saint Francis. In setting this 
pageant ceremonial to music, Mr. Hart has proved himself a 
composer of no mean stature. He has shown pleasing orig- 
inality in his harmonies as well as melodies, and has in- 
jected into his music the spirit of the changing moods of 
the play. But aside from the excellence of the original 
compositions, the orchestrations, also by Mr. Hart, were the 
subject of much favorable comment among the musical 
critics. 

Heretofore the orchestra for the Grove play has been 
engaged professionally, but this year for the first time in 
the history of Bohemia’s Grove plays, the music was per- 
formed by the Bohemian Club’s own symphony orchestra, 
all members of the club, with James H. Todd as assistant 
conductor and concertmaster, who rendered several fine solos 


at various stages of the production. For months the orches- 
tra rehearses the music and for months the actors and singers 
rehearse their lines and dances. Everything is done by mem- 
bers of the club itself, whether it be the writing of the book 
and music, playing the music, acting, even in feminine roles, 
or painting the scenery for the play. And the club has a 
large array of talent to draw from, some of it with national 
reputation. The Bohemian Club stage, or rather stages 
(for there are two of them), characterized as unsurpassed 
in the world, are a natural amphitheater out in the open 
among the giant redwood trees of the Bohemian Grove near 
Monte Rio, California, on the Russian River. 

As an indication of the magnitude of this undertaking— 
for but one performance the writer counted 140 spotlights 
and flood lights, some of them attached to redwood trees 
fifty feet from the ground. A small army of electricians— 
club members, too—were engaged in handling the lighting, 
one of the notable features of this performance. The club 
has installed a large pipe organ, also in the open but pro- 
tected from the weather by redwood tree sections for outer 
covering in keeping with the outdoors and woods. This is 
indeed a valuable asset. 

Though the Bohemian Club is unusual in many ways, the 
annual Grove play is perhaps the outstanding activity that 
distinguishes it most from men’s clubs in this country and 
even throughout the world. It has now become an annual 
institution, and members and guests cross continents to see 
one performance. The audience on these occasions is like 
an aggregation of “Who’s Who.” Within the space of a 
few rows of seats could be seen such notables as Ossip 
Gabrilowitsch, Alonzo Engelbert Taylor, Secretary Herbert 
Hoover, Congressman Nicholas Longworth, George Mc- 
Manus (cartoonist), Charles Norris (novelist), Samuel 
Blythe (political writer), Wilbur Hall, George Barr Baker, 
Surgeon-General Rupert Blue, Salisbury Field, Peter~ B. 
Kyne, Harrison Fisher, and a host of others. At the en- 
campment, however, they are simply “Herb” or “Nicky,” 
George or Charlie, Sam or Pete. 
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Answers to letters received in this department are published 
as promptly as possible. The large number of inquiries and the 
limitation of space are responsible for any delay. he letters are 
answered seriatim. 


Aino Ackte SANG At M. O. H. 1n 1904-5 
In reference to the question about Aino Ackte which 
appeared in this department last week, the Musica Courter 
has been informed that this artist sang at the Metropolitan 
Opera House in New York in 1904-5. 
CHANGES 
W. D. S.—Your complaint that the opera companies of 
the present day are not equal to those of twenty- five or more 
years ago is often made by those who remember what 
opera was with the two de Reszkes, Plancon, Emma Eames, 
Melba, Nordica, and many others of renown, members of 
the company. There were so many celebrated singers to be 
heard in the same season and the public felt a close acquaint- 
ance with them as they reappeared year after year. But 
times must change, voices do not last forever, so we should 
be thankful for what we have and enjoy the present. Cer- 
tainly we have the best opera singers there are at the present 
time. Years ago Paris led, but not today. Be contented with 
knowing that no other country has anything to compare with 
our music season, operatic or otherwise. 
GuIpo 
M. C. B.—Yes, it does seem surprising that a man born 
about 995 should have had such an influence upon music. 
The importance of his reforms and inventions is shown in 
the fact that they influenced music to such an extent that he 
is remembered and talked about up to the present time, his 
reforms continuing. The scale was ut, re, mi, fa, sol, la, ut 
being changed to the do of the present day. Guido’s scale 
is constantly referred to by many writers who are not musi- 
cians. He was a great teacher whose fame has continued for 
all these centuries. 
Operatic TRIOS 
T. S—If you want an effective trio for performance at 
a music festival, the trio in the last act of Faust would cer- 
tainly be suitable. The only requisite is that you have three 
thoroughly competent singers. It has been sung so splendidly 


: BENDITZKY 


629 Stratford Pl., and 900 Lyon and Healy Bidg; Chicago 





by great singers that anything mediocre would be much 


criticised. 
Bertmen Sails for Europe 


Ernesto Bertimen, pianist and pedagogue, sailed for Ger- 
many on August 24. Mr. Berimen will remain abroad until 
the first week in October, when he returns to this country. 


Photo by Edwin F. 
ERNESTO BERUMEN 


Townsend 


On December 13, the young pianist will give his first Car- 
negie Hall recital, playing an interesting program of seldom 
heard works by Vivaldi, Chopin, Cyril Scott, Paul Juon, 
MacDowell and Liszt. Soon after this recital, Mr. Bert- 
men will leave for a tour in the south which will take him 
as far as Mobile, Ala. Mr. Bertimen, although never having 
appeared in the south, is a favorite in that part of the coun- 
try through his pupils and friends and also through his 
renditions over the radio. Mr. Berimen will resume his 
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teachings at the La Forge-Bertiimen Studios in New York 
upon his arrival from E mbna 


Ralph Angell Well Ritead in Asbury Park 


When Richard Crooks appeared in As ay | Park on July 
22 he had the valuable assistance of Ralph Angell, who has 
just had one of the busiest seasons of his career. Comment 
ing upon his share of the program, the Evening Press said: 

‘Assisting Mr. Crooks last evening as accompanist was 
Ralph Angell, who completely demonstrated his ability as an 
artist in both capacities. His delicacy of touch and apprecia- 
tion of the accompanist’s art made instant appeal to the local 
music lovers, who showed their appreciation so generously 
that Mr. Angell responded with an encore — His two 
program numbers were The Dancer in the Patio, Charles 
Repper, and Novelette by Edward MacDowell.” 


Lusk Enthusiastically Secale in Ada, Okla. 


Apa, Oxta.—In his recital at the State Teachers’ College, 
Milan Lusk, violinist, scored a noteworthy success before 
a capacity audience in the Summer Artist Series at the Uni- 
versity Auditorium. Despite the great heat and humidity, 
Lusk played superbly, with beautiful singing tone and original 
interpretative force. His rendition of the Mendelssohn violin 
concerto and smaller pieces by Smetana, Wieniawski, Sara- 
sate, etc., abounded with remarkable vigor and a_ poetic 
charm, completely captivated his audience which showed its 
appreciation by repeatedly calling out the artist. Lusk re 
sponded generously to a number of encores. g 


Mrs. Levenson and Daughter Returning 
Boris Levenson, composer is looking forward to the ar 
rival of his wife and daugher on the S. S. Hamburg on 
September 6 after a separation of six years. Mrs. Levenson 
and her daughter are both professional musicians, the former 
being a mezzo-soprano and the latter a pianist. 


Geraldine Farrar’s New York Recital 
An unconfirmed report has it that Geraldine 
tends to give a song recital at Carnegie Hall in 


Farrar in- 
November. 











SUMMY’S CORNER 





New and Recent Piano Publica- 
tions for Teaching and Recreation 


MIRTH AND PLAY 

: A Set of Easy Pieces for the Piano—Grade 1-2 
by Florence A. Goodrich 

Bravo! 


Dance 
Happy 


Punchinello... .2! 
of the Nymphs 
Moments...... .3 


Ho! for the Country... 
Little Harp Player 
Head Ower Heels ) 
What Fun! j 
Complete Summy “‘Edition’’ No. 127 - - 75 
Numbers of instructive merit and musical charm. } 
supplied with teaching notes 


nach 


MAY DANCE-—Grade 2-3 - - - -30 
THE SAD BROOKLET—Grade 2- 3 - - - = °.30 


by Charles B. Macklin 


Individuality displayed in mood and style 


tative value 


Interpre 


JEANNE—Grade 3 - - - - - - - - 40 
by Joseph N. Moos 
A waltz number whose 
is belied by its sparkling 
a piquant note figure. 


seemingly dreamy 
middle section 


character 
introducing 


“OUT IN THE COUNTRY” 
by Cedric Lemont 
3ird Gossip—Grade 3 .40 


Rambling Along— 
eS eer ere .40 


Pls aying Pranks 
Grade 2-3 “ea 

Squirrel Chatter 
Grade ; 

Vividly descriptive novelties. 


Entertaining and productive 





CLAYTON F. SUMMY CO. 
Publishers 
429 South Wabash Ave., Chicago, Til. 


Teacuers! Our STUDY SERVICE SHEET, No. 238, 


[ ) E is out 
September 15th, 1927, and will be sent free, 


upon request. 














OPPORTUNITIES 





ESTABLISHED New York vocal teacher 
desires to secure secretarial work and 
studio accompanying in return for lessons. 


New York. 


of Manager, Mr. Black, 1425 Broadway, 


SIOUX CITY, IOWA 


Tel.: Penn 2634. 


HEIZER Music ScHoo.| ALICE HACKETT 


Direction of Mr. and Mrs. Frederick Heizer 


1215 Douglas Street 


In Musical Interpretations for Children and 
Musical Pictures for Women’s Clubs 
1510 3rd Ave., N. Fort Dodge, Ia. 








Write for interview “T. B. S.,” care of 
MusicaL Courter, 113 West 57th Street, 
New York. 


WANTED — Violin teacher for ocenainttee 
afternoons a week in Montclair, N. as 


“ 





dress: 


INTERNATIONALLY 
TENOR and teacher of singing desires 
position in college or conservatory. Ad- 


CourIER, 113 West 57th Street, New York. 


FAMOUS 


H.,” care of MusIcAL 





State experience. Address: “C. 
care of MusicaL Courter, 113 West sh 
Street, New York. 


NEW YORK MUSICAL CLUB offers 
Part Scholarship for the coming season. 
Eight months of vocal study in New York 
City. All information by addressing Sec- 
retary, 817 Steinway Hall, New York. 


METROPOLITAN. OPERA HOUSE 
STUDIOS—Several large studios are 
available unfurnished on yearly lease, also 
sublet part time. For particulars inquire 





Mrs. Mabel 








The Vanderbilt Studios 


15 East 9th St., 
Apply 15 East 38th Street 
Resident, non-resident studios, with or with- 


studios with piano for summer 
Piano studios rented by the hour. 
Telephones, Lexington 8998 and 10125 


VANDERBILT STUDIOS INN 
t 13 East 38th Street 
Excellent food at moderate prices 


Friday and Saturday 


Teacher of singing 
New York—132 West 72nd Street 


Mme. LAURA E. MORRILL 


in all its branches 


Boston—84 Fenway 


Remainder of week 
Interviews only by appointment 





of New York 





Duble-Scheele, Proprietor 


13-15 East 38th St. (FRANK) 


bom yg A 
Bullding 


LaFORGE- ‘BERUMEN STUDIOS 


(ERNESTO), 


Concert Planist and Sosoaree e Peeing In 
Interpretation and Technique 











STUDIO: 14 WEST 68th 8T.. NEW YORK 
Studios will be open throughout the Summer 


PHONE TRAFALGAR 8993 
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Catherine Wade-Smith at Mt. Baker Lodge 


Mt. Baker Lodge, which is situated in the scenic heart 
of Mt. Baker National Forest, was opened recently and it 
was on that eventful day that Catherine Wade- Smith played 
for the first time her famous Stradivarius. So delighted 
was Miss Smith with the Lodge that she decided to spend 
there. The pictures herewith will show how 
beautiful the spot really is, and only sixty miles from 
Bellingham, Wash. A motor coach service runs between 
the city and the Lodge, which has accommodations for 350 
zuests. It is almost unbelievable that only two years ago 


her vacation 


{1THERINE 


MUSICAL COURIER 


We found clam shell fossils and sulphur deposit on Baker 
near the summit.” 


“There must be nearly a hundred lakes around these 
mountains and I go in two and three times a day. It’s 
marvelous after a hike or an hour’s practice, and then the 
glacier water is warm, for the lakes are not deeper than 
fifteen feet as a rule. Some of them are only tiny mirrors 
fringed with heather, and others are really lakes full of 
trout. There are bears and mountain goat and deer and 
grouse and cunning marmots that whistle. I practice some- 
times in a cabin and they get quite inquisitive. They steal 
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to be brought in on pack horses over fifty 
As Miss Smith expressed it: “After visiting 
nearly all the peaks on this continent it seems to me no 
place could never be as perfect as it is here. There are 
peaks all around the Lodge, the highest being Mt. Baker, 
a volcanic always snowcapped and pretty stiff ice 

out of my window at Mt. Baker. 
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miles of trail 
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climbing I look right 
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the artist is pictured on 
an unusual photograph. 
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food, too. I really hate people who try to outdo themselves 
in adjectives, so I try to control myself and will only apolo- 
gize for my inability to express the beauty around me. 

“I’m coming down to see you when I get back so I can 
justify my enthusiasm by displaying my sunburn. Sametini 
won't be disappointed either, for it’s wonderfully invigorating 
weather for practicing.” 


Ethel Fox a Talented Pilar-Morin Pupil 


When Ethel Fox, artist-pupil of Mme. Pilar-Morin, made 
her debut in a short run show on Broadway recently, she 
was undoubtedly the bright spot of the performance. All 
the critics singled her out to comment upon her beauty of 
voice and charm. The Sun referred to her as “a young so- 
prano with a well trained voice and attractive personality,” 
while the American called her “the most talented’ of the 
little band of troupers. The Evening Post commented: 
“Praise should be uttered in behalf of the soprano,” and 
similar in tone were the reviews of the other dailies. So it 
was not surprising that something should come of this ap- 
pearance—and it did. Miss Fox was at once engaged by 
Fortune Gallo to sing Hansel and Gretel and Boheme at 
Asheville, N. C. 

The Musica Courier representative heard the young 
artist in a rehearsal of both roles at the Pilar-Morin Studio 
of the theater before she left New York and quite realized 
just why Miss Fox makes a good impression wherever she 
appears. She has a naturally beautiful voice and sings with- 
out the least force or pushing, her top notes being remarkably 
full and free. Her diction is clear and her ability to sing 
in various languages is commendable. Moreover, she is a 
serious little artist and with the careful guidance of such an 
artist as Mme. Pilar-Morin, she should go far in her career. 


James D. Hoge New President of Seattle 


Symphony 
At the regular meeting of the Seattle Symphony board, 
James D. Hoge was unanimously chosen as president to 
succeed A. B. Stewart. Mr. Stewart, to whose genuine 
enthusiasm and wise administration much of the success of 
the re-organized Seattle Symphony is due, was forced to 
resign because of ill health following an automobile accident 








in which both he and Mrs. Stewart were seriously injured. 

Mr. Hoge, the new president, is a prominent Seattle capi- 
talist, who has long been known in the northwest as a 
patron of the arts. Mrs. Hoge, before her marriage, was 
well known as a pianist and ever since has been active 
as a musical amateur. 

According to Karl Krueger, conductor of the Seattle 
Symphony Orchestra, who is now in New York, “the ex- 
perience of other American orchestras has been that sym- 
phony orchestras can only be successful when they are 
honored in having such fine men as the Seattle Symphony 
has had from the start, directing their affairs.” 


Elizabeth K. Patterson Offers Scholarship 

The Elizabeth K. Patterson School of Singing in New 
York offers a scholarship for the season 1927-28. The 
voice trials are held by appointment from September 7 to 
September 10. 

One of Miss Patterson’s pupils, Gwyneth Hughes, is the 
contralto in the Morley Quartet which is heard over the 
radio every Sunday evening. Another pupil, Mildred John- 
son, has been on tour during August, singing in Detroit, 
Mich.; Toronto, Canada; Buffalo, N. Y.; New Haven, 
Conn.; Springfield, Wooster and Boston, Mass. 
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Henry Hadley 


WHO HAS JUST RETURNED FROM BUENOS AIRES, WHERE HE 

FILLED A MOST SUCCESSFUL ENGAGEMENT AS GUEST CONDUC. 

TOR WITH THE PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA OF THAT CITY, AT 
THE TEATRO COLISEO. 





